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PART I. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ArT. 1.—An Address delivered before the “ Anti-Tariff 
Agricultural Society of Broad River,” Fairfield Dis- 
trict,(S. C.) on its first Anniversary, in July, 1829 ; by 
WitiiaM J. ALSTON. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 


Tuis is the first annual recurrence of the day on which 
you formed yourselves into a Society, for the purpose of 
promoting the prosperity of this section of our State—an 
object most laudable! an effort most commendable !—evinc- 
ing at the same time both the public spirit of the patriot 
and the peaceful industry and enterprize of the private ci- 
tizen. 

A lively sense of the importance of arresting the evils 
of an unwise and unjust legislation, was the proximate cause 
of the formation of this institution. In relation to the tariff- 
law, lately passed by Congress, it is a local institution de- 
signed to countervail the local legislation ofthe general gov- 
ernment. Its origin is associated with the most momentous 
crisis in the history of thisconfederacy; and, whatever shall 
be the fate of this little Society, whether it is destined to flou- 
rish and bear fruit by advancing agricultural science and 
disseminating agricultural knowledge in this district; or, 
whether it is doomed tu die away with the excitemeut which 
created it, and be remembered no more; nevertheless, that 
excitement and the political measures which produced it, 
will long be remembered. é 
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To make this institution prosper and prove useful in an 
eminent degree, it is only requisite that the ardour which 
prompted its founders to assemble, for the purpose of giving 
it existence, should be cherished, and continue to stimulate 
its members in every stage of its progress. Success in eve- 
ry laudable undertaking requires perseverance ; and, with- 
out it, the slightest asperities in our course become insuper- 
able. Perhaps there are some amongst you who had _ not 
a sufficiently definite and clear comprehension of the mode 
in which the work of the Society"Was to be consummated. 
There may be those who entertained extravagant expecta- 
tions of immediate benefits, and not having realized them, 
are disposed to doubt the practicability of its ultimate suc- 
cess. There are doubtless others, not members, who are 
favourably disposed towards it, and would become members 
could they be convinced of its utility. Many may be ready 
to ask, ‘cui bono ?”’ of what use is your Society ? 

I, therefore, deem it not irrelevant, if not appropriate, to 
explain what was intended to be the objects to which the 
Society was to direct its attention, as the means of attaining 
the proposed end. 

It was believed that the tendency of the tariff-laws was, 
to blight the prosperity of the Southern States, and that 
too, by violating that instrument which all are bound to ob- 
serve as the condition of the Union of the States. To neu- 
tralize the direful effects of these execrable laws, was there- 
fore of the first importance. An efficient, and at the same 
time pacific means of assisting in doing this, was, deemed 
to be, a devoted attention to domestic economy—by which 
term [ mean to include all the objects to which the Society 
designed to direct its exertions. 

Were I to define domestic economy, I would make it a 
more generic term than either agriculture or husbandry— 
embracing all the particulars appertaining to them both; 
together with every thing else that could render the owner 
of an estate most independent; whatever would best enable 
him to furnish himself with allhis supplies for consumption. 

Agriculture is the most prominent object of domestic eco- 
nomy. So important did you consider it, that the title of 
this Society designates it as the chief business in which its 
members were to engage. To it we are to look as the 
soyrce of individual prosperity. In this country especially, 
it is the basis of nat only individual, but of national wealth ; 
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and, therefore, it is the legitimate object of political as well as 
domestic economy. It deserves not merely the industry of 
the labourer, but also the patient attention of the philoso- 
pher. Improvements in the practice or art of agriculture, 
must depend permanently on the knowledge of it as a sci- 
ence. But 1 may be asked, what do I mean by agriculture 
as-a science, distinguishable from agriculture as an art ? 

At the commencemiegitor infancy of any pursuit, in which 
there has been no experience, experiments must 
be made and appea Snoted. ‘ Science then comes in 
and reviews, and collects the scattered facts, she arranges 
them in their natural order, shews their dependence upon 
each other,” and draws inferences from them. These in- 
ferences or opinions are tested by a repetition of experi- 
ments and observations. Ifthey corroborate the opinion, 
it becomes a principle oF law. In this way ‘ she deduces 
the general laws that govern” that particular art. ‘* She 
gives the explanation that one fact suggests in elucidation 
of another—points out to the artist the errors of the past, 
and traces his course in the future.’’ The more knowledge 
then, the artist has of the theory of his art, the more skilful 
willhe be. This is true equally in agriculture as in the 
physician’s art, in architecture, or in any other pursuit. 
Without the aid of science, the efforts of the tiller of the 
soil are like those of the quack. He is not guided by the 
principles of his profession, as established upon the repeated 
observations and experiments of his predecessors. The 
consequence is, that every measure he adopts is an experi- 
ment; whereas, had he the benefit of all the knowledge 
which the experience of others has furnished on the subject, 
he would know whatto do, and howto do it. In the lan- 
guage of one, pre-eminent in all the departments of know- 
ledge, ‘ let no one turn aside contemptuously from theory ; 
for until the theory of the art be well established, and gene- 
rally understood, the practice of this, the first of arts, will 
be desultory, empirical, and unintelligible.” 

Large accessions of agricultural knowledge have been 
derived from chemistry and botany ; and to these branches 
of science will agriculture be still more indebted before its 
theory be completely established. 

Chemistry explains to the agriculturist the nature, and 
teaches the’ application of manures, analyzes plants and ex- 
hibits the primary elements of which they are composed, 
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This knowledge is of practical utility ; for if the agricultu- 
rist knows what are the original ingredients of the plant 
he wishes to grow, and understands the modus operandi of 
manures, he can then apply that manure which furnishes 
in the greatest abundance the aliment of that particular 
plant. 

Thus: if he wishes to grow a crop of indigo, he will use 
animal manure and any other re atter that will yield 
nitrogen—since the French dis hat indigo and seve- 
ral other plants contain substan ch require nitrogen 
and animal manure, to raise them to perfection. 

The primary elements of all plants are carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen. Some containalso nitrogen, of which indigo 
is one, as | have just stated. And to the different propor- 
tions in which these few simple substances are combined in 
different plants, are we to ascribe the innumerable varieties 
of vegetables that exist, and the compound substances which 
they severally yield. Humboldt has demonstrated “ that 
moist earth rapidly absorbs oxygen, (one of the elements of 
plants,) from the atmosphere ; but dry soil does not.” The 
moisture of the soil is of the first importance, not only be- 
cause it facilitates the absorption of oxygen, it likewise 
furnishes the plant with its other ingredients. It yields hy- 
drogen, and conveys to the root of the plant particles of 
carbon in solution. Moisture is promoted by stirring the 
soil. ‘The more pulverized it is, the more easily will it ab- 
sorb and retain the dews. Loose earth is more easily pe- 
netrated and pervaded by the atmosphere, and therefore 
less operated on by the heat of the sun, than ifin acompact 
state. Pulverization also admits the oxygen of the atmos- 
phere, and carbonic acid gas, with which the air is mixed, 
to have access directly to the roots of the plant. 

These facts suggest the importance of frequently stirring 
the earth about the roots of plants. The theory is partly 
confirmed by common usage, and the practice is familiar 
to all who hear me. While on the subject of pulverization, 
I will add that it should not be confined to the surface of 
the soil. Clay lands should be ploughed deep. It has been 
observed, ‘* that accurate pulverization and deep ploughing 
are as yet very uncommon in the Southern States general- 
ly, and in South-Carolina in particular; although the 
hot and dry summers ofa southern climate, seem peculiar- 
ly and loudly to call for this practice. The effect of deep 
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ploughing would be ; to admit the waters of a heavy rain 
to percolate throughthe earth to a much greater depth, 
instead of collecting in torrents, (because it cannot sink,) and 
sweeping away the cream of the land. The soil would 
become saturated to the depth it was ploughed and no deep- 
er ; aredundancy of water would have to fally before it 
could run off ; and in all probability a field ploughed to the 
depth that is customary in England, would soak up the 
most of the water of one of our heavy rains. If it did not, 
the redundancy would not do one-third of the damage that 
would be sustained ifonly the top of the ground had been 
scratched over as is now the practice of this country. 

Deep ploughing imparts to the earth the capacity of a 
reservoir, to hold moisture which is to sustain the crop du- 
ring a long drought. It saves the soil from being washed 
away ; and if it is a means of preserving the natural soil, it 
follow, that whatever is bestowed on the land in the form of 
a manure, will, by the same means, meet with like preserva- 
tion. Here, then, isencouragement for the industrious farm- 
er to accumulate and scatter manure abundantly over his 
fields, with a certain prospect of its remunerating him for 
his labour. 

From the different proportions in which the elementary 
materials of plants exist in their different species, it follows 
that each takes its food from different substances in the 
soil, and ‘‘ that a soil will not bear through a series of 
years the same crop, (or plant) whereas it will a rotation 
of different ones.” 

This fact furnishes the rationale of a rotation of crops, 
and should never be lost sight of by the planter. Is it not 
worthy the attention of the Society to ascertain what rota- 
tion.of crops is best adapted to this section of the country ? 
It doubtless has been a subject of remark with those who 
are experienced, that a certain crop immediately following 
a particular one, grows better than any other. ‘In Eng- 
land wheat is never sown two years in succession. The 
wheat crop occurs every fourth year. It is never put in 
immediately after manuring the land; because the crop is 
liable to be choaked with weeds, or to run to straw.”’ 

From what I have learned, manuring with cotton seed, 
just before the wheat is sown, is exempt from these objec- 
tions, although they will be valid against other manuring. 
The rotation of crops in the old countries has superceded -~ 
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and led to the abandonment of fallows. Is not a field rest- 
ed as well by bearing ‘“‘ a crop of useful plants” as by bear- 
ing ‘‘ a crop of weeds ?”’ [tis an opinion well authenticat- 
ed that “ in a good and profitable course of farming, no 
soil is ever worn out, and that it can be cropped for tweuty 
years in the most profitable manner, aud be in better heart 
at the end of that time than at first.” 

When shall such a course be adopted in this country? 
it appears to me that the plan of tillage which these re- 
marks would suggest, together with a judicious arrange- 
ment of ditches, affords the only hope of saving from an 
injudicious, short-sighted and ruinous system of culture, 
what little soil is left us, and of reclaiming and bringing 
into active cultivation the numerous worn out fields which 
give our country such an aspect of sterility and desolation. 

Ihave said that botanical knowledge is of utility to the 
agriculturist. We are informed “ that when the French 
stood in need of madder, their botanists taught them how 
to grow it. That Parmentier’s incessant labours to intro- 
duce the potatoe, atlength overcame the prejudices of his 
countrymen, andin all probability twice saved France from 
famine.” And that ‘* maize has added a crop to the South 
of Europe of inestimable value.” Have not botanists told 
us of many plants that will flourish in this country, and 
likewise prove of inestimable value to us ? Would it be in 
vain to make experiments with the sugar cane; with differ- 
ent species of the grape, both natural and foreign ; with the 
rare ripe wheat, which is saidto be exempt from the rava- 
ges of the fly andthe rust ; withclover and other grasses ¢ 
Can we not pursue to our satisfaction the idea that plants 
will accommodate themselves to the climate and soil into 
which they may be introduced? Doubtless the time was 
when the introduction of cotton as a crop into this section 
of the continent was viewed by those ‘“* who followed the 
common routine with much prejudice and little knowledge” 
as a visionary scheme and a ruinous innovation. 

Agriculture is the stamina of all the other branches of 
domestic economy. Rich pastures and an abundance of 
provisions, Consequent upon a prosperous course of agri- 
culture, are essential to the increase and improvement of 
stock. Stock again, furnishes the materials of two other 
departments of domestic economy, to wit—the manage- 
ment of the dairy and the manufacture of clothing—both 
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requiring the attention and deserving the patronage of this 
Society. If we are not to be allowed the privilege of free 
trade—the wisest maxim of pqlitical economy, and the dic- 
tate of common sense—let us be content to grow less ex- 
portable produce, and attend more to these branches of 
domestic economy ; by which we can supply ourselves with 
the most of those necessaries which we were wont formerly 
to obtain from Europe, and which the tariffites would fain 


compel us to purchase from them at their own prices. 
As an incentive to individual exertion in these pursuits, 


I would recommend that the Society follow the example of 


other agricultural institutions, in offering ‘premiums to such, 
whether members or not, as shall excel in any of the de- 
partments of domestic economy—as the details of agricul- 
ture, improving stock, managing the dairy, making and 
dyeing homespun, &c. By this means a spirit of emulation 
will be excited throughout the district, and energies now 
dormant will be awakened and directed to useful purposes. 

The practical utility of Agricultural Societies are no long- 
er questionable in those communities in the midst of which 
they exist. The course of agriculture pursued by the old 
farmers of Virginia and Maryland, like those of this State, 
whose foresight on such subjects did not extend beyond the 
beam end of their plough, and whose only aim was present 
profit, regardless of the preservation of the soil, soon wasted 
that which it was the work of ages to accumulate, and left 
to their posterity worn-out fields for their inheritance. At 
this period Agricultural Societies were formed, and have 
since contributed more than any other cause to the present 
agricultural prosperity of those States. Most of the im- 
provements and experimental knowledge in agriculture 
which fill the pages of “The American Farmer,’’ are the 
fruits of those Societies. Similar institutions in the lower 
part of this state have been strikingly beneficial in eliciting 
and disseminating mach information, especially on the sub- 
jects of growing and preparing that valuable commodity, 
the long staple cotton. 

Mr. Chairman, it is to such concerted efforts of our scien- 
tific and practical agriculturists, that we are to look for the 
developement of the true resources of our State. ‘They can 
make it fruitful in all that can contribute to our wants, 
whether of necessity, of comfort, or of luxury. We will 
took in vain to politicians for congressional aid. The few 
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who are real statesmen can avail nothing. Could they pro- 
cure the abrogation of every act of the general government, 
founded upon an assumption .of power not granted by the 
constitution, from the establishment of the United States’ 
Bank down to the Tariff of 1828, still South-Carolina would 
be tributary to other States—still her burthen of the expen- 
ses of the general government would be far more than would 
fill up the measure of equality and justice. The principle 
of raising a revenue by indirect taxation, operates unequally. 
The duties upon imports—an indirect mode of taxation— 
is paid, ultimately, by those who grow the produce for ex- 

ortation, with which the imported articles are bought. 
The duty on the import has the effect of lessening the price 
ofthe export. Therefore, as South-Carolina has been al- 
most exclusively engaged in growing produce for exporta- 
tion, she has been a sufferer under the law imposing duties. 
And in proportion as she has suffered, have the Non-export- 
ing States been relieved from their equitable proportion of 
taxes for the support of government, at her (South-Caroli- 
na’s) expense. But this mode of taxation for the purposes 
of revenue is recognized as constitutional, however inequi- 
table in its operation. 

What hopes then have we of statesmen being able to pre- 
vail on the Non-exporting States, through Congress, to do 
what is right and equitable within the limits of the consti- 
tution, when they cannot, with transcendant talents and 
burning eloquence, prevent them from travelling out of these 
limits to commit acts of oppression ? 

If the ability of statesmen or the people’s remonstrance, 
can avail nothing, if defensive measures against unjust 
laws, are deemed unwise, then the only alternative left is, 
to defeat cupidity by starving it out—to change our internal 
policy, and as far as practicable, live within ourselves. 
Having, as citizens of South-Carolina, participated in her 
prosperity and in her fame, let us, in the hour of her ad- 
versity, feel that our fate is identified with that of the State. 
Every true Carolinian will feel so, and will exert every 
nerve to promote her welfare. He will scorn the idea of 
abandoning her to the ravages of cupidity, and fleeing to 
the West because he can get richer lands. As the title and 
privileges of a Roman citizen were his highest boast, let us 
ever feel that it is an honour to be a Carolinian. 
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ArT. -II.— Outlines of the Agricultural System, pursued by 


Davip P. HiLLHOUSE, Esq. 


To the Eprror of the Sournern AGRICULTURIST. 
Wilkes County, (Geo.) January 1, 1830. 


Sir,—I cannot, at present, give you more than the out- 
lines of my practice in agriculture; in all parts of which I 
have great delight. I commenced some thirteen years ago, 
with grand notions of production and profit by “elegant” 
farming ; but for several years laboured hard to obtain an 
income of two and three per cent upon my capital employ- 
ed. My first great object was to restore to its original fer- 
tility, a piece of ground of thirty acres, which had once 
been very prime, but had been worn down to sterility. On 
this I expended more time, labour and manure, before I had 
brought it to a productive state, than would, if otherwise 
employed, have paid for ninety acres of land of the same 
original quality. This restoring system was not long pur- 
sued. Ibrokeupon my wood-land, which, according to 
my first plan, was to lie untouched, to effect a ready sale 
of the plantation, whenever thatevent might be necessary 
or convenient. I have continued to open land every year, 
and have pursued other and more desirable means of resto- 
ring my worn land, than my first practice. A continued 
and peremptory system of enclosing, ranks first among 
means for preserving, if not of restoring fertility to soil. 
To avoid the possibility of infracting my rule for enclosing 
fields from the treading of stock, (which every overseer and 
milk-woman will seek excuse for allowing,) I, invariably, 
have corn and cotton planted in the same field, and my corn 
blades (fodder) stacked in them, without separate enclosure, 
so that some portion of the crop is constantly exposed in 
the field, to spoil ‘* a good mind to turn the cattle in.” In 
connexion with this practice, which is very essential, [ con- 
ceive, to good farming, | have pursued another with my 
oldest and most worn land. To plant corn in drill rows, 
six feet apart, and field peas in intermediate drill rows ; 
when the peas are generally ripe, and before the leaves be- 
gin to fall, a common seven or nine-tooth harrow is in- 
verted, so as tohave the helve or clevis angle, which is 
usually drawn ahead, turned behind; and taking out what 
is properly the front tooth or tine, have the harrow drawn, 
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_ over and along the pea-row; this gathers the vines from 

each side, and draws them through the space in the rear 
left by taking away the tooth, and leaves the vines in a long 
narrow row. A bar-share plough i is then run on each side 
of the pea-row, and a body of earth is thrown over and up- 
on the pea-vines, by which they are kept in a mass, and ii 
due time decay. The next spring these pea-rows are open- 
ed, and corn planted therein, and in the rows last occupied 


by corn, peas are planted, andso on. By this mode of 


cultivation, almost any old ground may, in a few years, 

be made very productive. J have made excellent cotton 

upon thin ground so cultivated for two rotations—four 
ears. 

My crops have annually increased since the enclosing 
system has been in operation ; and I think my experience 
controverts an editorial opinion expressed in page 537, vol. 
2, of * Southern Agriculturist,” “ that successive cropping 
of any article, even cotton, will rapidly exhaust the fertility 
of soil.” I know that rotation crops is judicious, and even 
necessary, in most cases; but if cotton-fields be well culti- 
vated, kept clean from grass, and free from trampling, the 
stalks be broken down and suffered to lie and decompose 
upon the ground, I am satisfied the productive capacity 
of the ground for cotton, (if it be a red or yellow clay soil) 
will rather increase than diminish for a dozen years. — It is 
my practice to give my cotton a ploughing w ith skimmer or 
buzzard ploughs, after the pods begin to open, in order to 
destroy the least parcel of grass that may have begun to 
crow in time to seed. The consequence is, but little early 
grass is seen among the young cotton-plants the ensuing 
spring. 

It is injudicious, i in my opinion, at least, it is contrary to 
my practice, to aim at the raising of every thing on a farm 
or plantation, which the proprietor may need for his profit 
and family supplies. I am content to get my flour of a 
neighbour in exchange for my pork ; and do not esteem it 
‘‘outof character” for a farmer to buy homespun cloth 
with his beefand wool, if he can do so on better terms than 
he can make it in his own family. Many persons have 
talents for practising with success ina few branches of agri- 
culture, which they smother, or at least embarrass, by ef- 
forts tocomprehend all its parts. My attention is confined 
to raising corn, cotton and pork, principally ; of these arti 
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cles I have made the past year (1829) 200 bushels corn, 
2,250 lbs. clean cotton (or 9,000 Ibs. in the seed,) peas and 
pumpkins in quantities, and 1200 Ibs. nett. pork, per hand. 
Now, if I had undertaken to make a little sugar, and a little 
wine, some wheat, potatoes, oats, flax, indigo, tobacco, fea- 
thers and pindars, my hands would have been throughout 
the year dibbling and jobbing, and there would have been 
little to show for their labour by May-day. 

Deep ploughing is very necessary, but I do not conceive 
serpentine and zig-zag beds and water furrows to be requir- 
ed. Ifthesame watchfulness and care is observed in plough- 
ing flush, that is usually observed in horizontal ploughing, 
the same good would be effected, much labour saved in cul- 
tivating, and muchrisk of losing soilavoided. The falling 
rain descends upon no more than that surface which it mea- 
sures in the air ; and if it can rest where it alights, it is best. 
When ground is deep and flush ploughed, ‘that is, made 
inellow with an uniform surface,) the water that falls upon it 
is imbibed, even to half the measure of its loose soil, as Mr. 
Herbermont’s experiments demonstrate. But when the wa- 
ter falls upon convex beds, it is thrown off into the adjacent 
furrows, whtre it is desired to remain stagnant, until hori- 
zontally and doubtfully, rather than perpendicularly and 
certainly imbibed. If one-fourth, or only one-fifth of the 
surface, be cast into evaporating troughs, and consequent- 
ly without loose soil, then that portion of the water privi- 
lege is lost. 

For my hogs, I sow oats, upon which, when ripe, the 
whole stock is turned. They are good reapers and glean- 
ers, and house with care. They root up and root in the 
straw finely, and leave an out-field no worse than when 
they enter into it ; and this is the only way in which oats 
can be cultivated without impoverishing the soil in which 
they are grown. The hogs are femoved from the oat-field 
to a pea-field, (usually new ground) and from thence to a 
close pen for fattening. Peas and pea-vines arc excellent 
food for sheep, saved and fed in this manner :—Gather vines 
with peas on (ifthey be not wanted for culinary purposes) 
and place in a rail (square) pen, the floor of which, made 
of rails Jaid open and loose, must be three and a half or four 
feet from the ground ; when the vines are four feet thick lay 
another floor in like manner, and put another body of 
vines, and so on, till the pen or pens are as high as need 
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be, and then cover the top with boards. The ground floor 
may be open, by a slip-gap, for sheep to enter, and they 
can and will feed themselves through the open floor above 
them. When the vines in this floor are gone, slip aside 
some rails of the other floor, and let down another supply 
of vines, and so on, till ‘‘all’s gone.” In this manner 
the sheep are kept dry and warm, and thrive well. 

I will thank some of your triends to inform me how to 
propagate, by seed, the cabbage-tree, or bayonet bush, or 
sword palmetto, (chamarops,) the plants increase very slow 
by rvots and cuttings, though they live easily. I cannot 
get the seed to vegetate. Please to giveme some infor- 
mation of the tallow tree mentioned in one of your numbers, 
as calculated for live fencing. May success attend your 
efforts to diffuse knowledge in the happiest of human pur- 


suits—husbandry. 
DAVID P. HILLHOUSE. 


ArT. ILI.—On the Cultivation of Rhubarb, ( Rheum Rhap- 
onticum.) Extract of a letter from Dr. THomas Coop- 
ER, tothe Editor, dated 


‘‘ Columbia, December 10, 1829. 


Dear Sir,—I1 send you one half of a parcel of the seeds 
of Rhubarb (Rheum Rhaponticum.) The directions sent 
with them were as follows, (from Pennsylvania.) ‘‘ Sow 
the seeds in a hot-bed: transplant at three feet distance. 
The second year, the mid-ribs or stalks may be used for 
tarts or pies, chopped fine and stewed with sugar. The 
plants are propagated either by off-sets or seeds. In four 
years take up the roots ; wash them; cut them small, and 
dry them and powder them. In 1810, one of my plants 
five years old, weighed seven pounds. ‘The powdered root 
was equal to the imported. J. MEASE.” 

I think a hot-bed in Charleston unnecessary ; but the 
seeds when planted should not be exposed to severe cold, 
This may prove a valuable cultivation. 

I am, dear sir, 
Your obed’t. serv’t. 
THOMAS COOPER. 
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ArT. IV.—Observations on the Cultivation of the Irish 
Potatoe ; by L—. 


To the Eprror of the Sournern AGRICULTURIST. 
“ Cannonboro’, January 14, 1880. 


Dear Sir,—Having accidentally met with a few leaves 
belonging to some agricultural work, I was induced to look 
them over, and found among other subjeets, a valuable 
treatise on the culture of the Irish potatoe. As it is one 
of the fullest and best, in my opinion, I have ever met with, 
and as the period for planting that root with us, has arriv- 
ed, I have taken the liberty of sending it to you, to make 
such use of as you may think proper—but would, with 
much deferrence, recommend the publication of the article 
in your very useful periodical, the ‘“‘ Southern Agricultu- 
rist.” Having made many experiments in the planting 
of the Irish potatoe, I have found that the European seed 
will produce equally with the Northern—but they are at 
least three weeks later coming to perfection. From which 
‘circumstance, lam inclined tothink, originated the idea, 
they were not prolific, and not proper to be planted. 

When the root of the Northern is nearly fit to eat, the 
root of the European are not larger than peas. 

I fairly tested this matter the last year, having planted a 
bed in my garden, fifty feet square, one half with the 
Northern, the other half with Liverpool, on the same day. 
The potatoes were indiscriminately cut up without attention 
to the eyes, into four or more parts, according to the size 
of the potatoe. I never had finer. 


I remain, respectfully, 
L—. 
Note.—We have overlooked the pages sent, and find many 


things worthy of being made mote generally known; we will 
hereafter make use of them.—Ed. So. Ag. 
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ArT. V.—On the Cultivation of the Sweet Potatoe; by 
SUMMERVILLE. 


To the Eprror of the Sournern AGRICULTURIST. 


Sir,—In making choice of a soil for potatoes, that will 
be found best adapted to the culture of the Yam potatoe, 
which is a free, open, deep soil, no matter whether 
brown or black, or how fertile, provided it is not made 
so by fresh manure recently laid on. I speak of root po- 
tatoes, (slips will do well on fresh manured lands.) The 
ground about old settlements is admirably adapted to the 
Yam potatoe; there seems to be some favourable proportion 
of nitre and other salts in such situations, peculiarly suited 
to the nature of the Yam potatoe, as they not only produce 
abundantly, but may be planted later in this than in any 
other situation. 

Spanish potatoes delight mostly in a loamy soil. 

Red Bermuda potatoes require a light soil, that is fresh 
aiid not very rich, especially for that part of the crop in- 
tended for an early harvest. If the soil be fertile and not 
very deep, and the potatoes are suffered to remain in the 
hills or beds till frost, more may be made to an acre than 
from poorer soils ; but the quality ofthe roots will not be 
equal, nor will they keep so well; but the only advantage 
of cultivating this species of potatoe, is, that they are fit for 
use earlier than other kinds. 

The other kind of red potatoe, (yellow within) are al- 
lowed by some to be superior to the red Bermda, but 
they do not arrive to maturity as early, and are only pro- 
fitably cultivated in situations near the sea. This kind re- 
quires uearly the same description of soil as the other. 

Leather Coats, (the coat of whichis yellow, a shade bright- 
er than the Yam) is by some much esteemed. If very poor 


land be included in « potatoe-field, it will produce more if 


planted in leather coats than any I am acquainted with. 
The Yam potatoe is generally cultivated on the sea board, 
and generally yields well, and is most productive in a soil 
which produced corn after being manured the year before. 
Preparatory Culture.—Having the field assigned which 
must be rich enough without manuring at this season, and 
the proportion of the different kinds of roots, and slips allot- 
ted, commence about the last of February and have the 
land turned up very superficially, with ploughs or hoes, 
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if it had been in pasture or uncultivated the year be- 
fore, otherwise nothing more is necessary than to level. it, 
which may be done with a heavy iron-toothed harrow. As 
soon as this isdone, go on to lay off the hills on that part 
intended for Red potatoes, which should be done with a 
plough in the following manner :—prepare three poles eight- 
feet long, set them in an exact range where the first furrow 
is to run on one side of the field—a pole at each end, 
and one in the middle. The ploughman entering his 
plough at the first stake, makes a halt till he mea- 
sures the length of the pole from the mark where it 
first stood, for the distance of the next furrow; he 
then goes on to the next stake, making the furrow as true 
as possible, and halts again and measures off, and sets up 
his stake as at the first; he then goes on to the last 
stake, observing to halt at each stake before the horse 
has thrown it down; then he halts a third time, but 
does not measure for the distance of the next furrow, he 
only sets the stake in a line with the two former, leaves 
an impression to direct where to enter the plough, and then 
measures off for the distance of the third furrow; he then 
runs out the small part remaining of the first furrow, and 
turns about to the second, and in like manner goes on to 
mark off the whole ground. Having finished marking off 
one way, the stakes are changed at right angles with 
the former range, and the cross furrows made, as the 
first. This is all that is requisite to be done till a day 
or two before the planting is to commence, at which time 
the ploughman is to make furrows one way through the 
field, between every two of those first made, which will make 
the furrows four feet apart, the distance I most approve. 
Planting.—T he whole process of planting should be cone 
ducted together, i i.e. making the last set of furrows, making 
the hills, cutting the slips, and planting them. This should 
be done between the first and tenth of March, or earlier in 
forward seasons. The ploughman leads the way to the 
field: and some faithful old negroes (to be superintend- 
ed by one who may be relied on,) proceed to the slip 
banks. As soon as the ploughman has gone forward a 
few rows, the hands with broad hoes begin to round 
up the squares, made out with the plough, into hills, 
observing to draw up very little earth from the sides 
of the square, just to draw up the corners till the figure is_ 
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reduced to acircle. The master, or some confidential 
agent, should attend very diligently, and by strict attention 
to these directions, the height of the hill can be better re- 
gulated than by any otherrule that can be suggested. As 
soon as the hills are sufficiently rounded and elevated, the 
hiller is to turn his back as near to the south as possible, and 
entering his hoe near the opposite side of the top of the 
hill, is to shave off so much of the side towards him as will 
leave the south side of the top of the hill four or five inches 
lower than the north, observing at the same time to leave 
the top fair and free of clods. This arrangement ope- 
rates favourably on all early plants, which requires 
the soil to be elevated, and is so consistent with nature, 
that itis surprising such a plan is so universally neglected. 
The sun, all must know, is nearer to us in winter than in 
summer, and that the cause of cold proceeds equally from 
the greater proportion of the time the sun is below, 
than above the horizon, and from the obliquity with 
which his rays strike the plane of our sensible horizon.— 
Therefore, if the surface ofa field, plat or hill, declines so 
much to the south as to receive the rays perpendicularly, 
their effect must be greater, and it is the business of art to 
supply (so far as is practicable) what nature withholds. 
The hills being made with every possible care, the next 
step isto prepare a board fourteen inches square and an inch 
thick, through this board make five holes with an inch 
auger, one in the centre and one within two inches of each 
corner; prepare a staff like a hoe helve, and having taper- 
ed one end a little, drive it in the centre hole, until the 
point projects about three inches the opposite side, then 
with four pins tapered as the end of the staff, supply the 
holes at the corners, which will form five points extending 
three inches below the board. One careful person takes 
this implement, and walking along the rows of hills, strikes 
it smartly on thetop of each hill, which marks the spot to 
be occupied by each slip on the hill. In cutting the slips 
they ought to be handled very gently, soas, by all means to 
avoid bruising the coat or skin; the pieces they are cut in 
should be about two inches long, and not cut square across 
but slanting. They must not be chopped off nor pressed on 
the earth, or on any thing hard enough to bruise them in 
cutting, andif the points are sound they should not be cut off. 
Having your slips prepared by being properly cut, let them 
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be conveyeth in baskets to the field, and a few women em- 
ployed in dropping them on the hill—to do this they should 
have small baskets, which they can hold with a parcel of 
slips, in one hand, and with the other drop five pieces if 
good, or more if very small, on each hill; a set of careful 
hands are to follow these, and taking up two pieces at a 
time in each hand, and pressing them between the fore- 
finger and thumb, they thrust at the same time one in each 
of the holes made by the gage board ; these are to be press- 
ed down end ways twll the upper end is about one inch below 
the surface, a little earth is then drawn to fill the sink made 
by the knuckles, and the earth settled to the’ slips by a 
small stroke of the hand extended immediately on the spot 
where the slip was inserted. In case of small pieces, 
when more than five are dropped on a hill, they are plant- 
ed by taking two at a time in one hand. 

In planting the Yam potatoe, the same process will an- 
swer which is recommended for the Red, except that the 
hill should be made lower, consequently, broader on the 
top, and if the soil be not very fertile, it is adviseable to 
put afew more slips, say seven or eight pieces in a hill, 
the board to gage the hills may be made circular, or octa- 
gonal. Ihave been at great pains to investigate the nature 
and properties of this most invaluable root: they are 
not generally produced in the body of the hill like other 
potatoes, but round about its lower edges, not generally in 
the best soil, but in its lower stratum. Neither do the 

oots attach bodily to the slip or mother potatoe, but to the 
end ofa slender root or string, extending some distance from 
the mother or parent. This being a fact, if the slip is planted 
on ahigh hill, the string must ofcourse extend the more until 
it arrives at a situation low in the soil, and in reach of the 
influence of the sun, necessary to produce the requisite pro- 
tuberance, to this end the use of the plough in attending 
the crop very much conduces, as the earth in the valleys 
between the hills being frequently stirred, the looseness of 
the soil will encourage the fine tender roots easily to pene- 
trate and readily to expand, and excite a more active vege- 
tation than can be expected from a compact stubborn soil. 
From this tendency of the Yam potatoe, it will appear that 
care and attention are required in taking them from the earth 
at harvest, as it is frequently the case thatthe best potatoes 
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(being met with low down in the edges of the hills,) are so 
mutilated or bruised in digging, that the crop is very ma- 
terially injured. 

Culture—First, the hills should never be reduced, but 
drawn up a little at each weeding. 2ndly, before each of 
the first, second, or third weedings, the plough sheuld pass 
through the field each way. 3dly, the crop should never 
be suffered to get grassy. 4th, the hoe should never be 
admitted in the field after the 10th of June, nor till then, 
if the vines have run to cover the earth generally before 
that date. And, lastly, never to cut avine from the pota- 
toes intended for early eating. A practice running directly 
contrary to this, iserroneously pursued by most planters, 
which seems to prove that they are afraid to encounter the 
labour of preparing houses and harvesting a large crop of 
potatoes ; and yet it is strange, admitting this as a fact, that 
they should go to the expense of planting from five to twen- 
ty acres, at forty or fifty bushels per acre, when they might 
derive as much from very few acres, at the rate of four hun 
dred bushels per acre. 

I would.recommead always to select a piece of very rich 
and fertile land for slips or vines, to raise seed for the next 
year. This is an object of very great importance, as no 
vines ought to be cut off from the general crop of root 
potatoes. 

Planting Potatoes from the sprouts.—Let a bed or beds, 
four or five feet broad, be laid off; let some well rotted 
manure be spread equally over the bed; previous to laying 
on the manure let the bed be levelled, and when the dung 
is spread regularly over its surface, lay your seed down on 
the manure close to each other, all over the bed, but not to 
touch; then cover the seed with the best mould from each 
side of the bed, the seed to be covered three inches deep 
with fine mould ; almost every eye on the sides of the pota- 
toes will put forth a shoot or sprout, and when the sprouts 
are from five to seven inches in length, they are then fit to 
be taken off the mother potatoe, and planted out to produce 
their roots. ‘The ground where the sprouts are intended 
to be planted in, must be in readines, so as the great advan- 
tage of a moist season may be taken, to set out the sprouts. 
Just in advance of planting the sprouts, let a drill be drawn 
with a hoe along the top of each bed, then let some well 
rotted manure be laid right along each trench or drill ; you 
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are then t6Set out the sprouts at the distance of eight inch- 
es one from another ; with a dibble or setting stick make a 
hole for each sprout, ‘and be sure to fasten the earth well 
round the roots, and as you go on in planting, with the 
hand level the sides of the drill round the sprouts, this 
will cover the dung and prevent evaporation; they must be 
kept perfectly clean and the surface often stirred, until they 
begin to cover the beds; in this way of planting the pota- 
toes will be generally very large, but not in great quanti- 
ties. 

Preservation.—Men may devise many ways of preserv- 
ing sweet potatoes—as for the root potatoes they do not 
keep long nor sound, therefore ought to be first used. Cow- 
penned ground produces specked potatoes, they ought to be 
picked out, kept by themselves, and first used. Men may 
be at the trouble of fine potatoe houses ; I have known 
most all the different methods of preserving both root and 
seed potatoes, but never found a better plan than to wilt or 
dry the potatoes well in on nggley's good sun ; and put 
them in banks; if a cut potatoe is well dried by the 
sun, it will not rot, but keep well. Let the pine 
trash that is laid all over the bank of potatoes be per- 
fectly dry, and of a good thickness, not a leaf of any 
other tree to be left in the pine trash. After covering the 
bank with pine straw, let a cover of perfectly dry corn stalks 
be laid as close as they can be laid, all round the bank 
over the pine straw, then lay up the earth equally all round 
to the depth of six or eight inches, then clap the earth with 
the back of the spade or hoe, even and lightly all round 
and on the top. A piece of square board laid on the top of 
each bank after it is earthed, will prevent the mould on the 
top from being washed by the rain, or blown off by high 
winds. The potatoes ought not to be bruised, and the banks 
must be made as high as the potatoes can be made to stand, 
by carefully piling them. A negro ought to be stationed 
at the banks to empty the baskets as they are brought in 
from the field ; he must build them up and prepare the 
banks for their covering ; no dew is to fall either on the 
potatoes or the thatch, before the banks are earthed up. 
As the negroes when carrying in the potatoes are generally 
very careless, they ought to be strictly attended to. I have 
generally put about ten bushels of potatoes in a bank, and 
they have kept well ; hardly any seed rotted. I have alse 
put as many as sixteen bushels ina bank, ina perfectly dry 
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state, and thatched with dry pine strawand dry@orn stalks, 
the banks made very high, by no means flat; the banks 
well earthed, &c. and found them to keep well, from No- 
vember till May following. But this is not all. The po- 
tatoe banks ought to be examined every day, as inroads are 
common to be made, not’ only by negroes, but by rats and 
ground moles. If rain gets in to the potatoes they must rot. 


Yours, &c. SUMMERVILLE. 





Art. VI.—Account of a Comparative Experiment between 
the Chickasaw and Cow-pea ; by Col. F. K. HuGer. 


To the Epiror of the Souruern AGRICULTURIST. 


Sir,—In compliance with your wish, I send you my ex- 
periment and observations on the Chickasaw Pea. 

Mr. Herbemont suggested to me the probable advantage 
of its culture three years ago, and the seed he then furnish- 
ed me with was sownin the garden. The plants grew lux- 
uriantly ; they were cut in the fall ; animals ate them readi- 
ly, both in the green state and after being cured. The 
stems remaining in the ground shot out again, and furaish- 
ed me with seed. The next season the Chickasaw-pea was 
sown in the field with the Cow-pea; the same length of 
each in adjoining rows was weighed, the portion of 
Chickasaw-pea vine was much heavier, but circumstances 
occurred which prevented my relying on the accuracy of 
the experiment. 

The Chickasaw-pea was also cultivated the last season 
with a view of making an exact comparative experiment, 
and I give you the detail: 

24th April—The Chickasaw-pea and Cow-pea sown in 
the same field in drills three feet apart. The seed did not 
suffer from the very hard frost of the 27th, but came up 
well; the peas were twice ploughed, and the hoes went 
through once, drawing up the earth to the plants. 

20th August—Laid off contiguous squares of twenty-two 
yards, or one-tenth of an acre in the Chickasaw-pea and the 
Cow-pea, for comparative experiment. Waiting only for 
settled weather to cut. Pods are forming on both. ; 
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5th Septémber—Cut the vines on the two squares, hav- 
ing delayed till this time in consequence of continued rains. 
The Chickasaw-pea is tougher, and requires a harder stroke, 
but the Cow-pea, though easier cut, takes a longer time, 
because there are shoots from the stem close to the ground, 
and these shoots running and entangling, embarrass and 
delay the labourer. 

7th September—Turned over the vines, and drew three 
rows into one. 

8th September—Drew up the vines into small heaps 
about two and a half or three feet high. 

9th September—Turned up the heaps, so that the bot- 
toms became outside. 

10th September—There has been no rain since the vines 
were cut. Weighed the product of the two squares. The 
Chickasaw-pea 192 lbs. The Cow-pea 153 lbs. Housed 
them. The Chickasaw-pea dries sooner. 

Animals appear to prefer the Cow-pea. The Chickasaw- 
pea retains more leaves ; the stem is harder ; this is sensible 
in cutting it in the field, and afterwards by the cutting knife. 
The harder parts of the stem were left by animals, while 
all the vine of the GCow-pea was eaten. The Chickasaw 
grows up like the cotton plant, while the Cow-pea running 
on the ground covers the land, and leaves itin a more mel- 
low state for receiving small grain, with which I follow it. 
The Cow-pea sheds its leaves in drying, which is an advan- 
tage, they being of no use as fodder, and serving, as far as 
they go, for manure to the grouud. If they cannot be cut 
at the proper time, the seed of the Cow-pea is very valua- 
ble, that of the Chickasaw is not ; and after the vines are 
brought in, the field of Cow-pea affords more gleaning for 
pigs and sheep. The Chickasaw yields a greater weight 
of fodder, but the Cow-pea is superior in quality and in 
every other respect. I decide to cultivate the Cow-pea for 
fodder, as being preferable on the whole for my purposes. 


Very respectfully, yours, 
FRANCIS K. HUGER. 


- 


Pendleton, January 7, 1830. 
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Art. VII.—On the Cultivation of the Sugar Cane ; by 
A LovISIANIAN OF NATCHEZ. 


To the Epiror of the SourHern AGRICULTURIST. 


Dear Sir,—Your letter with many others requesting in- 
formation on the subject of planting the sugar cane, have 
been received, and I avail myself of your request in forward- 
ing you such directions, as I have been regulated by. I 
must acknowledge that this is undertaken with much diffi- 
dence, as so much has been already said by a more expe- 
rienced planter of Georgia, than myself; it is therefore to 
be regretted, that the application had not been made to 
some one better qualified in this quarter. And it appears 
rather presumptuous in a Louisianian giving directions on 
this subject, when we have been so far out done by a Flo- 
rida planter the last year. 

The principles by which we are governed in the culture 
of the cane, are so entirely different from those of the plant- 
ers in the West-Indies, that it would be incorrect to recom- 
mend any of their productions on the subject as a guide. 
We must, therefore, be governed by the system as practised 


in Louisiana, varying it in proportion to soil and climate. 
The annexed sketch is a plan of one of our most improv- 
ed sugar houses : 
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, EXPLANATION OF THE PLAN. 


- Engine room with engine, mill, elevator and troughs 


to convey the juice into the receivers 2, 3, 4, 5. 
Length of room 46 feet by 42, from out to out. 


- Boiling room with steps leading down to engine 


room—the mill must be raised high enough to let 
the juice run from the receivers into the kettles. 


- Cooling room with sixteen coolers, six feet square, 


and fourteen inches deep, with troughs to convey 
the sugar from the kettles. 


. Chambers for sugar-maker and assistant. 


Large double doors leading into curing room. 


- Double door eight feet wide, or wide enough to ad- 


mit the largest kettle. 


. Curing rooms with four molasses cisterns and eight 


15. 
16. 


17. 


double doors or windows, wide enough to roll out 
hogsheads of sugar. Length of each room sixty- 
four feet by thirty-four, from out to out, and eleven 
feet in the story. Length of boiling and cooling 
room ninety-six feet by forty-two. 


Largearched doors wide enough to admit Bagass 
carts. 


Large arched doors. 
Doors four feet wide. 


Sash lights oven each kettle. 


I also send you on a plan of a cane field for their guid- 


ance. 


The number of roads laid off in this plan, [ would 


deem actually necessary on all river swamp or low ground 
plantations, many of them could be dispensed with on high 
land situations when the cart wheels will not make much 
impression into the soil so as to materially injure the stub- 
ble from which the rattoons spring. 
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PLAN OF THE CANE FIELD. 
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1. Steam House. 
2. Bagass Lots. 
3. Canal. 


“4. Roads. 
Shaded part, Squares of teu 
acres each. 


= Bridges across the canal. 


The sugar works ought to be placed as much inthe cen- 
tre of the field as possible, with a view to the saving of cart- 
age, which is the most laborious and difficult part of the 
harvest. The greatest distance which cane ought to be 
carted should not exceed three quarters of a mile. 

I know of no lands in your state strong enough to au- 
thorize extensive works, and would therefore recommend 
very temporary buildings, until it is ascertained whether 
the land is capable of producing a sufficient quantity of su- 
gar, or whether its durability would warrant the expense. 
J should consider myself wanting in candour, were J not tq 
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state my Opinions freely, as I would not willingly ran any 
individual to a ruinous expense or unnecessary labour. 

The soil in my opinion best calculated for cane is the 
strong, low grounds free from springs, and put in such order 
as never to become saturated, which can only be done by 
ditching and proper canals ; these | consider of the greatest 
importance and the first principles in sugar planting ; in fact, 
if these are neglected you may plant to eternity without reap- 
ing much profit from your labour. The next description 
of soil is the river lands, if they can be kept dry. The same 
cause that influences us to ditch our Mississippi lands (the 
capillary attraction and filtration from the river) exists with 
this description of yours, it therefore, requires more ditch- 
ing than any other ; there is one thing to be observed in 
all alluvial grounds where there is any depthof black vege- 
table mould, the cane will yield Tittle er no sugar; ifany, it 
will be of an inferior quality ; the plant will grow to a fine 
size, but contain very little of the sacharine qualities. The 
soil best calculated in river lands for cane is a yellow clay 
mixed with sand. The Sea-islands I consider too much im- 
poverished, if they were ever sufficiently strong, to produce 
sugar enough to become an object. The Island planters, 
however, must be better judges of this, than I can possibly 
be. 

We now come to prepare for and planting the cane. 
After the leading ditches are dug to answer the purpose in- 
tended, break up the ground well with a plough as deep as 
may be thought necessary, then harrow and make furrows 
or trenches, parallel with the leading ditches, three feet apart 
from centre to centre, four inches deep and seven or eight 
inches wide; dig cross ditches at such distances as to com- 
pletely drain the square which you are about to plant, throw 
the earth sufficiently back, soas not to impede the water in 
its course to the ditches, then lay the plant with the eyes in an 
horizontal position double in the furrows thas: —-———-—— 
taking care to let the ends of the stalks touch each other. 
As we cannot calculate with any certainty on the cane til- 
lering much, and as we are rather doubtful of the climate, 
it is necessary to plant so thick as not to place much reli- 
ance on the tillers, our dependence must be on the mother 
plant. After the cane has been thus placed in the furrow, 
if the stalks should be four, five, or six feet long, cut with a 
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cane knife the stalks into two or three pieces diagonally 
between the joints, to avoid injury to the eyes, then cover 
the entire furrow with well pulverized earth, from four to 
six inches deep, (there can be no injury from frost at this 
depth) this is done by forming a ridge over.the entire fur- 
row, as in making a list for cotton. ‘The best season for 
planting is from the middle of October to the latter end of 
January. 

Working the cane.—When the winter is considered to be 
over, and no danger of black frosts, remove the ridges 
from the cane carefully with hoes, leaving from one to two 
inches of earth over the plant. Continue working with the 
hoe until the cane has attained size enough for the plough, 
this mode of working with hoes requires great caution, that 
in shaving off the young grass, the plant is not injured ; 
then if the soil should be of stiff clay, but not otherwise, 
break up between the rows, by running a furrow near the 
cane, throwing the earth from the plant. In a few days, 
eause the hoes to follow after, fill up the furrows with the 
earth that had been thrown up by the plough; about this 
time the plant will begin to tiller, then give ita small pro- 
portion of well pulverized earth. The object of this work- 
ing is to keep the earth near the plants soft and mellow, 
that the horizontal roots, by which the cane is entirely sup- 
ported, may find no impediment in their search after nou- 
rishment for the support of the plant; after this working 
with the hoe, the plough might be again run between the 
rows, but ‘not so near the plant as the last ploughing. 
Should the earth show a disposition to bake from heavy 
showers of rain or any other cause, this must be prevented 
by a more freeuse of the plough. In strong, new ground 
the plough ought to be used cautiously, for in forcing the 
growth of the plant too much it is very apt to be thrown 
down by the high winds during the equinox. In my opinion 
the roots oughtto be very little disturbed, the object should 
be to promote its growth and tillering as much as possible 
with the hoe ; it is customary with us not to earth up to the 
plant-cane, until the tillers are well out, but should there be 
too much earth taken from them by the inattention of the 
manager, give a little dirt. 

The attendance on rattoons varies but little from the 
management of the plant, cane, the tops and leaves which 
were thrown on the stubble during the harvest, should be 
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burnt off about the latter end of February, the parts of 
the tops which remain after the fire has passed over, should 
be taken to the roads and placed in heaps, and when dry 
enough burnt. As soon as the trash has been removed 
from thestubbles, run a plough as close to them as possi- 
ble without doing injury by the plough-share striking into 
them, the object here is to expose the lower eyes to the in- 
fluence of the sun, to force them out soon; the earth taken 
from the stubble ought not to be replaced until the plants 
are out sufficiently thick, then with ploughs or hoes earth 
up to them, giving them a pretty smart chance of dirt. 
Rattoons require more frequent and deeper ploughing than 
plants. Cane in strong lands ought notto be worked after 
it is out of danger from grass and weeds, which, I suppose 
to be the latter end of July at farthest. In your last work- 
ing give ita good bed from eight to twelve inches high. 
The object now is to mature the plant, this can only be done 
by not forcing the growth any longer, but leave the rest to 
nature. The cane is a forced growth with us—it must be 
still more so with you—and will therefore require all the skili 
and experience of your planters to make the cultivation a 
profitable one. ‘ 

There is but one kind of cane in my opinion that will 
answer your climate, and that is the Purple Ribbon, it isthe 
soonest up, resists the frost, rattoons better, and matures 
earlier than any other description of cane we have, but it 
has its disadvantages ; it is harder to grind, and the sugar 
is rather of an inferior quality, to that made from the Creole 
cane. 

As soon-as the crop has been laid by and every rainy 
day previous to this, when there is no material advantage to 
be gained in working the fields, the men ought to be em- 
ployed in cutting fire wood. It will take about three cords 
of well seasoned three feet wood to each hogshead of sugar. 
Hogsheads for the entire crop ought to be made about this 
time, leaving nothing to be done after the commencement of 
the grinding season. 

Previous to the harvest, cane ought to be put in mattress- 
es for the next year’s plants, to insure a regular and good 
stand of cane; it will take about one acre to plant three, 
allowing a proportion of the cane in mattress to rot. Cane 
ought to be put up in damp or rainy weather for seed, 

About the Ist of November, the Ribbon cane in South 
Carolina will be sufficiently matured to begin operations. 
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This is the most interesting period of the crop, every nerve 
must be brought into action. Your barns ought to be well 
filled with corn and fodder for your horses and oxen, and a 
plentiful supply of substantial food for the negroes, for after 
the knife is once put to the cane, there is no respite. About 
the middle or latter end of this month, you must expect a 
killing frost in South-Carolina. Every hot day after this 
takes place, the juice is injured, and the loss becomes im- 
mense, not only in the quantity but in the quality of the 
article; expedition is then necessary, it becomes the duty 
of the planter not to depend solely upon his overseer or 
driver, but his presence ought to be every where, until the 
harvest is fairly under way, and until it is brought to a 
close. We will now divide the gang to take off the crop as 
expeditiously as possible, with comfort and satisfaction. It 
will require for one set of kettles twenty knives, twenty 
binders and cart-loaders, from four to eight (this depends 
upon the distance) cart boys, two at bagass carts, six to take 
cane to mill, one feeder, three at kettles, one fireman, who 
ought to be relieved every six hours, one boy in horse, one 
in ox stable, one with wheel-barrow to supply fireman with 
wood, and if you have an engine, another fireman andas- 
sistant engineer. For two sets—of kettles it will require. 
double the number of these with the exception of bagass 
carts, attendants on stables and engine. In selecting the 
cane for the mill, the oldest and richest rattoons ought to 
be commenced with, and in cutting we must be regulated 
by the dead leaves on the stalk ; if the juice is strong, weigh- 
ing between eight and a half and ten degrees cut the stalk 
off at the lowest green leaf; if the juice is poor or any under, 
cut one joint below, and about an inch above the surface of 
the ground, throwing the tops carefully over the stubble to 
protect them against frost. As a fair trial cannot be made 
of the boiling of sugar in one kettle, it would be improper 
to:eondemn the culture until it is fairly tested by the usual 
number, and by an experienced sugar-boiler, or maker, as 
they are termed here. I have now, sir, given to the best of 
my ability, a faithful statement of my management of a su- 
gar crop, and if it should prove of service to that section of 
country which I shall ever hold in the fondest remembrance, 
I shall consider it the most happy moment of my life. 


I am, sir, respectfully, your obed’t serv’t. 
P yy 


A LOUISIANIAN OF NATCHEZ. 
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Art. VIII.—Instructions for Planting Sea-Island Cotton, 
as practised on Edisto Island ; by the Hon. WHITEMARSH 
B. SEABROOK. 





To the Eprror of the Sournern AGRICULTURIST. 
“« Edisto Island, September 25, 1829. 


Dear Sir,—In executing the task which you have request- 
ed me to perform, I would observe, that the system of cul- 
tivation and mode of management about to be described, 
embrace, generally, the practice of the Island. In no very 
essential point do the planters of this place differ, and as we 
have among us some of the most successful of the profession, 
the inference is fairly deducible, that our system is, at least, 
not very defective. I shall endeavour, sir, to be plain in my 
statement, in the hope, that my remarks will benefit those, 
who may be uninformed on the subject of this communica- 
tion. 

In the preparation of new land for the cotton crop, the 
trees are thrown in a direction perpendicular to that in 
which it is intended that the rows should run, for then no 

e is lost as the seed can be sown on either side of every 
tree: After clearing—burning and ditching if necessary— 
very completely, every part of the proposed field, the sites 

. for the beds or ridges are marked, at distances suitable to 
,the,strength of the soil, to wit, from four to six feet. The 
. “common distance for beds is five feet. ‘The earth immedi- 
‘ ately.on the line of the ridges is then, where time permits, 
turned up with the hoe,-and about the width of a foot. The 
* object of this is, by loosening the dirt and cutting the nu 
merous roots with which new ground abounds, to allow an 
easy descent to the tap-root. If this be well done, a profit- : 
able crop may be expected the first year. With a view to 
enable the shoots of the plant to penetrate the earth in the 
direction and at the depths their wants may require, 
the ridges are made invariably large. It would be as well 
here to state the importance of the tasks being exactly 
square. The requisite number of beds may be in every 
task, and each bed may be at its regular distance from the 
other, and yet these facts would not show the squareness of 
the land laid out. From inattention to this matter, planters 


frequently incur a loss of from five to ten acres in every hune 
dred. 





a 
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There are three methods of sowing the seed, viz. in long 
hills, in short hills, and in shallow trenches extending the 
whole length of the ridge. If the planter can attend in 
person t6 the thinning of his crop, the last mode is the best 
on high and sandy lands; for it ensures him a regular 
field, and greater scope in the selection of plant; Long 
hills* are generally preferred in very. rich grounds, where 
it is necessary that the stalks should be far from each other. 

Of the three methods, that of short hills+ will be found to 

be the most useful as well as profitable. By it an unbroken 
crop may always be expected : the negroes, too, can perform 
their work more properly and with greater personal ease. 
The disadvantage of the drill system consists in the difficul- 

ty of getting the plants at suitable distances apart. Slaves 
seem ignorant of the art of measurement, but as their pow- 
ers of calculation extend to the number of fingers on their 
hands, this knowledge is all that the planter would wish 
him to exercise, where short hills are used. An order to 
leave four stalks in a hill would be well understood, but to 
direct a labourer to separate the plants four inches, would 

be practically to address him in an unknown tongue. It w 
formerly the practice to sow from one to one and a 
bushels of seed to the acre. Experience hasin a great t 

sure convinced us, that quantity is too large, and that.three» 
pecks should rarely be exceeded. Thick cotton can seldom, > 
be thinned without danger from too sudden exposure. 

the contrary, where the plants are not clustered, the 
come gradually accustomed to solar actiou, and by 

more quickly covered with a strong and thick coat they are 
thereby better enabled to resist the injurious effects of cold, 
wind and other causes. 

The operation of hoeing is commenced at an early pe- 
riod, as we well know that the success of a crop depends 
very often on this single consideration. At the first work- 
ing, and afterwards, if necessary, the clods of earth are in 
part broken with the hoe, and, as soon as the tasks have 
been gone through, with large sticks prepared for that pur- 
pose. ‘The ground is deeply stirred and drawn obliquely 
towards the tops of the beds. ‘To hoe down at any time, 


2 5 


* Two or three times the width of the hoe, each hill being that distance 
apart. 
+ The width of a hoe, with a space of that width between every hilt 
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but especially when the cotton is young, we believe to be 
an injudicious, if not fatal plan. In the infancy ofa crop, 
its growth should at least not be prevented. The system 
of drawing down the earth, independently of its slovenliness, 
not only takes from the plants a part of their nourishment, 
but brings too near the surface of the ground, and hence to 

_ the often scalding influence of the sun, their fibres and late- 
ral roots. The reason for the practice is said to be found 
in the belief that it is the most effectual means of destroy- 
ing grass. To this I answer in the first place, thatthe field 
ofa judicious and industrious planter is seldom injured by 
grass. Let him have large and oval beds, and begin early 
to hoe; let his work be neatly and otherwise well done ; 
let his negroes be kept steadily at their posts; above all, 
let him execute his own orders, and the husbandman need 
never fear, that the ‘* herbs of the field,” will curtail his 
income. I have said that our beds are always large. For 
this there are many reasons, Ist, They bear working with- 
out being much reduced in size. 2d, They protect from 
the direct power of the sun the numerous shoots of the cot- 
ytgn, which, particularly after a shower of rain, are apt, un- 
(Bene circumstances, to be scalded, and hence to disease 
e plant. 3d, By thus burying deeply the seeds of grass 

‘and’ weeds, their germination is yery much retarded. 4th, 
arge beds of the form already noticed resist the injurious 
“effects of drought as well as of too much rain better than 
nt of the ordinary size. 5th, They tend in a great de- 
y"gree to prevent new growth in cotton, as from the moisture 
* they invariably contain, the plants are less liable to be un- 
seasonably checked. 6th, By them the sub-soil is brought 
into cultivation. 

The process at every working is as follows: The tops of 
the beds are first cleanly hand picked ; the ditches, if any, 
are then hoed : this is a matter of much importance, for, if 
left until the close of the day, they will be neglected, or the 
grass will be but imperfectly removed. The regular task 
is afterwards hoed or hauled ; every bunch of grass is then 
carefully collected, and the dirt shaken from it; the earth 
about the plants is also well scratched and loosened with: 
the fingers ; this is never neglected. The heads of the 
beds too are cut lower than any other part, to enable the - 
water to run freely intothe drains. At thesecond working. 

the usual practice is to haul, that is, to draw the earth di- 








s 
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‘rectly from the centre of the alley to within a few inches of 
the top ofthe bed. This is seldom done, however, when the 
cotton is very low, when the earth is too wet, or when it is 
too lumpy. If neither of these circumstances prevent, I 
invariably haul twice in succession, to wit, at the second 
and third workings, and never afterwards. My object in 
adopting this course is to promote the growth* of the plant 
before the bearing season arrives, for, as soon as cotton be- 
gins to put out freely of fruit, experience has satisfied me, 
that any method directly to assist it in relation to height, 
is radically wrong. A rapid growth is incompatible with 
fruitfulness. My system, it is true, is not generally adopt- 
ed. The usual plan is either to hoe and haul alternately, 
(never however hauling oftener than twice,) or, at the two 
first workings to hoe, and then to haul once or twice as 
circumstances may direct. Under this practice, if the haul- 
ings be judiciously done, by which I in part mean, that if 
the dirt be not brought in contact with the stalk, no injury 
will result, but, asis too trequently the case, if the earth be 
thrown on the bed from one half to an inch thick, the plants 
will receive a powerful impetus—at a time, too, when th 
should be left very much to the operation of natural ca 
The want of pods at the lower branches, may in gen 
be traced tosome error on this head. That a portion o 
dirt should reach the top of the bed, I admit, but that por-« jj 
tion should always be small, and particularly so, when a 
ground is wet, and the cotton young. 

The number of workings which our crops receive seld 
exceeds five—the last is usually given between the Ist and , 
6th of July. The attempt to kill grass after this period, 
we have been taught by sad experience to be highly injari- 
ous. Of one thing I am confident, that as many crops have 
been destroyed by the hoe in July, as by caterpillars and 
storms. Should a planter be so unfortunate as to have 
an unclean field at the time just mentioned, I would Advise 
him simply to chop the large bunches of grass, but by no 
means to hoe or otherwise to disturb the sides of the beds, 
unless the growth of the weeds and grass is likely to over- 
top that of the cotton. About the middle of June, a grass, 
which bears the name of that month, appears. This grass 
seldom grows higher than a few inches, and as its roots are 


* This remark is applicable only to poor land—I never attempt directly 
to encourage the growth of cotton on rich grounds. 
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altogether lateral, and penetrate the soil but avery inucon- 
siderable distance, I never think of removing it in July ; 
on the contrary I have always thought, that it then greatly 
benefited my fields by preventing the beds from beihg wash- 
ed by heavy falls of water, and by averting the injury 
which the crop is liable to receive when a shower of rain is 
succeeded by a scorching sun. This is a proper place to 
State my mode of management where joint or nut grass pre- 
vails. The parts of the field subject to these grasses are 
+ not disturbed until the very time when I am prepared to 
plant them, which is invariably postponed so as to consti- 
tute the last business of the kind. I then cause the land 
to be listed, bedded and the seed sown, all in the same day. 
The beds are made, as usual, oval, but uncommonly 
large. The seed is thrown rather abundantly into the holes, 
formed with the point of the hoe, and about eight or ten 
inches apart. In this way I have never found the least dif- 
ficulty in overcoming with great facility this supposed enemy 
of the planter. During the past season, remarkable as it was 
for the rapid growth of vegetation, my joint grass patches 
were kept perfectly clean with five hoeings only. Many 
wes of a field of one of my friends, where nut grass hith- 
@ has defeated his best efforts, is now, and has been 
“throughout the year, under this system, in better order than 
any other portion of his crop. 
=) Xo determine the best mode of thinning cotton depends 
im@stentirely on experience. Norule strictly to be fol- 
s@ can be given, as by the character of the soil, the 
state of the seasons, and other considerations, the planter 
must always be governed. At the first hoeing, if the plants 
are very thick, a few may advantageously be taken out. 
At the second working, they should be separated about two 
inches, where the cotton has been drilled, or be reduced to 
from eight to twelve stalks in a hill, if short or long hills 
are used! I would here observe, that it is desirable at this 
stage of their growth, that the plants whose coats are then 
white and tender, should be protected from the rays of the 
sun by the shade which their leaves afford. If this be neg- 
lected, and too much space be allowed between the stalks, 
they will immediately put on a dark red appearance, gene- 
rally indicative of disease. When the perioa arrives for 2 
third thinning, which is about the eighth day after the se- 
VOL. IIL.—NO. 3. 19 
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cond, as the bark of the cotton is then sufficiently thick to 
bear exposure, the plants ought to be thinned six or eight 
inches apart, or from two to four in a hill. About a week 
or ten dys after this, select a few of the nfost intelligent 
negroes, not however always to conclude your labours in 
this respect, but to separate the stalks a little further. On 
the 25th of June, the various thinnings should be comple- 
ted. Ifthe season afterwards prove to be remarkably high 
and exciting, a few more plants may be taken out with ad- 
vantage as late as the 4th of July. In general, cotton that ‘ 
usually grows about three feet high should be left from 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred and forty stalks in 
a task row—four feet high about one hundred and ten— 
five feet high from ninety to one hundred—six feet high and 
upwards from sixty to eighty stalks. In every field there 
are a few very rich spots ofearth. There an early thinning 
is injurious, as will be known by the plants putting out a 
number of superfluous branches, that always prove unpro- 
ductive. Whenever this is the case, they should be cut ofl 
about the last of June or early in July, for they serve only 
to shade and to withdraw nourishment from the good b 
ches. Our practice is to leave such parts of our field 
paratively thick, until the plants attain the height of 

eight inches—then to thin them very often, and as itew 
imperceptibly. It is a golden rule never to check 
growth of cotton by sudden thirnings, or to have the 

so crowded as to prevent them from throwing outy 
Should the latter circumstance take place, the hoe 

put aside, until the plants are separated in the manner | 
have had occasion to state. The third working, or when 
the stalks are protected by a thick covering of bark, is the 
proper season for thinning rapidly. In relation to this point 
serious errors are very frequently committed. If planters 
would reverse their system, that is, if they would leave 
more plants in a hill or row at the second fiw and 
separate the stalks much wider than they are accustomed to 
do at the third operation with the hoe, they would soon be 
greatly benefited by the change. Where cotton is in hills, 
the plants in the centre will be higher than the others, but 
as they are always more tender than those around them, 
and hence less likely to resist the effects of exposure, they 
re usually taken out, and the stalks at either end of the 
hill, of healthy, left. 
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The practice of topping cotton is not common here. I 
have, however, repeatedly done it with success, late in Au- 
gust as well as early in September. As the object is to 
check the growth of the plant with regard to height, and 
thereby to induce it to expend its nourishment solely to 
the filling of the pods, it appears to me that the plan should 
be adopted as soon as the cotton begins to show symptoms 
of maturity. If resorted to before, each stalk will soon be 
covered with numerous sprouts, which, if not taken off, will 
lessen the value of the crop. I have thus far omitted to say 
any thing on the subject of the time when the seed is put 
into the ground. Although experience has long been warn- 
ing us against early plantings, yet do we annually suffer by 
resting on hope. We are at length convinced that the pe- 
riod has gone by, when cotton could be sown with decided 
benefits in March. The proper seed-time we now consider 
to be between the 5th and 15th of April. There is per- 
haps no plant more delicate than cotton. From the time of 
the germination of the seed to the fruit-bearing season par- 
ticularly, the most trifling cause will impair its worth. The 

bisa ess of the ground, chilly dews and wind, are formida- 
stacles to its subsequent productiveness ; whatever in 

i. prevents the steadiness of its growth, is apt to disease 
it. Hence prudence would seem to dictate to the planter 
>. await the issue of the weather, and as soon as the earth 
s to assume its accustomed heat, and the spring has 
= ‘set in, then and not till then, to commence the plant- 
his crop. Should it be afterwards visited by a frost, 

oc Star the plants may appear uninjured, yet, I speak ex- 
perimentally when I say, that it would then be adviseable 
immediately to destroy every stalk, and to re-plant the 
whole crop. I have never known cotton to preserve its 
health after it had been even slightly affected by frost, ex- 
cept where the land was naturally very strong. After this 
exposition of our system of cultivation, it remains for me to 
add but a few remarks. The productiveness of cotton de- 
pends on the early use of the hoe, on early, but judicious 
thinnings, and a rigid adherence to the rule, never, but 
for an irresistible cause, to call off the slaves from their 
daily work. With a view to ensure a clean field, three and 
a half acresto the hand are never exceeded. Among the 
causes of unsuccessfuJness in this branch of our husbandry, 
[ know not one so prevalent as the want of economy in the 
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labour ofour field negroes. The practice is too common 
to require their services on the most trivial occasions. Eve- 
ry slave with us has a certain number of tasks to keep in 
good order. To effect this, if he has the least pride, he will 
work diligently and faithfully. Call him away, and you 
not only dispirit him by invading his customary privi- 
leges, but you thereby increase the burden of his co-labour- 
ers, and in proportion to this increase, is very often the 
depreciation of the crop. In all other professions where a 
number of workmen is needed, the loss of the attendance of 
one of them for a day or week, can be precisely estimated. 
[t involves no indirect consequences. But in relation to the 
planter, whose fields, for example, must be hoed during the 
grassy season, to be deprived only occasionally of the ser- 
vices of a portion of his people, not unfrequently blasts his 
prospects for the year. I have seen this verified in many 
instances. ‘The planter, therefore, who supposes that he 
is at no expense when he directs a field-hand to be the 
bearer of his messages—to bring from the deep its finny in- 
mates—to sound the horn for the chase—or to do any act not 
in the ordinary line of his duty, 1 must be permitted to Fr 
literally ‘* wanders in the dark.” 

The subjects of manures, the diseases of the cotton-plant, 
and the preparation of cotton for market, I must reserve 


for another and more convenient season. _ 


Respectfully, your’s, 
WHITEMARSH B. SEABROOK. » 








REVIEW. 


—- 


Art. I.—On the culture and uses of Potatoes ; accompanied by 
Engravings, and Practical Directions, explanatory of the 
best modes of raising, preserving, and using that Root: prov- 
ing, that Great Britain, by extending the culture of pota- 
toes, can be rendered completely independent of other nations 

for the necessaries of life ; and pointing out a variety of new 
uses to which potatoes are applicable. By the Right Hono- 
rable Sir Joun Stncxiair, Bart. Edinburgh. 1828. 


(Concluded from page 95.) 


The time of planting potatoes in England is generally in April 
and May. In Carolina and Georgia the proper time is in January 
and February for main crops. But we have planted them as 
early as November, and from this early planting we have had 

pe greatest crops. But there is some risk attending this, and 
, those not willing to encounter it, should plant at the periods first 
mentioned. Later than those the potatoe does not succeed 
well, and the product will be comparatively small. The great 
disadvantage under which we labour in the culture of this root, 
is that the crop is matured at a season when they cannot be pre- 
served, and therefore only such quantities can be raised as cant 
be consumed in a short time. Those who wish to have them 
during the winter should plant another crop about midsummer, 
which will continue growing until checked by a frost, when 
they may be taken up and housed. ‘Those who cannot resort 
to a market, should not neglect this planting, which will thus 
ensure thema supply during the winter with less labour than 
the old method of attempting to preserve them through the sum- 
mer ths. 

T anagement of the crop whilst growing, consists in clean- 
ing before the plants appear, (which is intended ‘to destroy the 
young weeds, and thus secure a clean crop,) harrowing and 
horse hoeing, earthing up, and management of the tops. 


“In the North Riding, their one-bout ridges are harrowed down as 
soon as the plants appear ; left so a week or two, and when the weeds ap- 
pear they are earthed up by the plough. In another week or two they 
plough from the rowWs, then band-hoe, and earth up with the plough. ‘ 

” “ * * * * 


On this subject it is to be observed, that much depends upon the dis- 
tance between the rows. There must be much less risk of injuring the 
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sets, or tearing the fibres or strings on which the bulbs are formed, when 

the distance is four instead of three feet. This is strongly in favour of the 

larger space. In regard to getting rid of the weeds that appear early, if it 

= a one without injury to the young plants, harrowing is to be pre- 
rred. 


Much attention should be paid to the earthing up of potatoes, 
and this should be done with a reference to the object in view. 


“ The more the rows are earthed up. the greaterthe produce. The last 
furrowing up ought to be done with a common double moulded plough, 
having additional boards united in front by two hinges, and secured behind 
by a screw bolt. The false boards to extend beyond the others three inch- 
es on each side, and drawn by a pair of horses, as it carries a great load of 


earth.” 


It is admitted by all that the earthing up increases the quan- 
tity greatly, but if earliness be aimed at,’ they should not be 
thus treated. It is stated by ‘‘ A Denbighshire Gardener,” (to 
whose communication we have already referred,) that the earth- 
ing up of potatoes retards them three weeks, but at the same 
time that the product nearly doubles the quantity yielded by 
those not earthed up. 

In many places it has been the practice to feed the tops off, 
or to cut them off, and give them to their cattle. The practice 
is certainly one to be condemned, and must be attended with 
loss, and although it is said by some that this is Mot the case, we 
rather think that the experiment has not been fairly tried by 
those who advocate it, and that they have been led away by the 
desire of obtaining such a large addition to their forage. Dr. 
Anderson who made an experiment to ascertain the effect, states 
the loss to be ninety-three bushels per acre. The opinion of 
our author we here extract : 


‘On the whole, it would seem, that the most adviseable practice would 
be, immediately before the crop is taken up, to cut the stems with a scvthe 
or sickle, and to carry them off for manure. It would greatly facilitate the 
digging up of the roots, if the field, previous to the commencement of the 
digging process, were totally cleared of the stems, for they have often 
been found a great obstruction to the digging up and collecting the crop. 
There can be no doubt, that, ifthe tops are cut while they are yet ina 
green and succulent state, they are readily eaten both by cattle and horses, 
and prove a very wholesome food to them: But these can never be cut 
over with safety, till the very moment when the potatoes are to taken 
out of the ground ; for many experiments have proved, with ha any 
exception, that the farther growth of the potatoe, (the bulb,) is entirely 
stopped, the moment that the stem is cut over; and asthe bulbs are in a 
state of rapid advance, when the stalks continue still in full verdure, no 
practice could prove more uneconomical, than that of cutting off the stems 
at that period of their growth, and allowing the bulbs to remain still in the 


ground.” 
The taking up of the crop is performed either with the dung- 
fork, or plough. A preference is given to the fatter. 


“ Taking the potatoe up by hand labour, is a tedious and expensive 
piece of business, and cold and disagreeable work, more especially in wet 
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seasons. In the autumn of 1794, the weather was very unfavourable ; many 
potatoes perished before they were taken out of the ground: both men 
and women were frequently seen at work upon wet lands ancle-deep. 
Schemes have been devised to facilitate and expedite this work ; but per- 
haps none is superior to a common drill-plough. The coulter must be re- 
moved, and the smaller share only applied. The muzzle must be fixed on 
the right side of the end of the beam, so that the horse may go up the in- 
terval betwixt the drills, and plough up the very centre of the drills. with 
the share under the growing potatoes; by which the drill is split in the mid- 
dle, a furrow thrown each way, and the principal part of the potatoes laid 
bare. This operation must be followed by gatherers with baskets, and 
cleaners with three-pronged forks, to lay bare what may yet remain, and 
to collect the weeds and stems into heaps.” 


The securing of the crop during winter is of some importance, 
and is thus managed: 


‘“‘ In Sussex they build a house ten or twelve feet high, the wall six feet 
thick, ofclay and straw, over a hole four or five feet deep, in which they 
store their crop. 

” * + * + 

In the North-Riding, potatoes are gathered into heaps, laid upon the sur: 
face of the ground, and carefully covered with straw; a deep trench is 
dug round, close to the heap, the earth out of which is beaten close and 
tight upon the straw, which makes it impenetrable to frost or wet. Some 
eoal ashes sifted over the mould preserve the potatoes better from the frost ; 
and sometimes, for greater security, the ridge is covered with the grass 
side of the sod outwards, beat well with the back of a spade, by which the 
covering is made firm and compact.” 


* Having carliéd our readers through the culture, we will make 
a few extracts from that part of the work which treats of the 


uses of the potatoe. Cattle, hogs, horses, sheep and poultry, 
are fed on them. 


“When potatoes were given to milch-cows, if they had nothing else, 
the milk was too thin a watery to fatten calves, and the butter was 
white and tasteless, and without any firmness; but when the cows got hay 
also, these objections were removed. 

. ” * * * * 


It is said, however, that though the milk is abundant, the cream is not 
in proportion.” * 


They are sometimes used for fattening cattle, but do not ap- 
pear to be well fitted for that purpose alone, and it is necessary 
that other food should be given at the same time. Hogs, horses 
and gheep thrive well on them if they are first cooked, and they 
have @n allowance of other food also, such as meal for hogs, 
hay and straw for horses and sheep. They are said to be ex- 
cellent for poultry. 


“ In Roxburghshire, it is a common practice to make hens lay well, to 
give them frequently boiled potatoes, with a small quantity of meal, both 
alittle warm. Geese also are fed to good account with potatoes. Indeed 
boiled potatoes, with a small mixture of bran or oat-meal, are found an 
excellent food foffowls of almost every description. By adopting this 

ractice, double the number may be kept, and made fit for the market, at 
ss expense than the small stock that is commonly reared. In Ireland, 
mach poultry is reared in all the cottages, fed on potatoes.” 


Ww 
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Our author devotes a chapter to the various modes of prepar- 
ing the potatoe as food formen. We extract his “ Hints for 
boiling potatoes,” for although this is the most common method 
of cooking them, yet it is not very often that we find them pro- 
perly done, and this proceeds from an ignorance of the proper 
method of doing what to most persons appears so simple. 


“ To have potatoes boiled in the greatest perfection, it would be proper 
to attend to the following directions. The potatoe should be sorted, so as 
to have the large and small boiled separaiely. After being thoroughly 
washed by a birch-broom in a pail of water, or otherwise, they ought to be 
lightly peeled, and then putinto a pot, with less water than is sufficient to 
eover them, as the potatoes themselves will produce a considerable addition 
of fluid before they begin to boil. Sea water is sometimes used, but it 
makes them tough. A little salt, however, thrown into the water, is of 
great use, rendering them freer. Ifthe potatoes are tolerably large, it will 
be necessary, as soon as they begin to boil, to pour in some cold water, 
and occasionally to repeat it, till, by trial, the potatoes shall be,found to 
be boiled quite to the heart; they will otherwise crack and burst to pieces 
on the outside, whilst the inside will be nearly in a crude state, and conse- 
quently very unpalatable. Thisis particularly necessary if the potatoes are 
large. When thoroughly boiled the water should be poured out of the pot, 
for they become quite insipid, if they remain long in the water after being 
boiled; but when the water is got rid of, the pot, with the potatoes in it, 
should be put again upon the fire, that they may be thoroughly cleared of 
all moisture, and the cover should be taken off, that the steam may evapo- 
rate. If any moisture should remain, they may be put on tin plates before 
the fire, that they may be made thoroughly dry, and the top of the heap will 
thus be slightly browned, which has a pleasing appearange. , 

“Some recommed boiling them with the skins on. But the black and 
unwholesome liquor with which potatoes are naturally impregnated, resides 
much in the skin, and it is much better to get rid of that portion of it, be- 
fore the boiling commences. The potatoes, if they are of a good mealy 
quality, thus have a beautiful white colour when brought to the table.” 


The method of preserving the potatoe for future use, (to in- 
troduce the practice of which among the peasantry, is onejof 
the principal objects of this work) is extremely simple, and con- 
sists in cutting the potatoe when fully ripe into slices of about 
a quarter of an inch thick, and drying them in a kiln, stove or 
oven, or before a fire. The potatoes in the first instance should 
be well washed, to free them from dirt, and should be subjected 
to the same treatment after being cut so asto extract the dark 
coloured matter from them. Prepared in this way they will 
keep a very great length of time, and when wanted for they 
are ground into meal, of which soup is made, or mixed with 
wheat for making bread. The farina which is obtained by grat- 
ing down the potatoe in water and separating the starch or fa- 
rina from the fibre, is highly recommended and. used for inva- 
lids, for this purpose it is converted into jelly, and thus taken, 
or other ingredients (such as ground rice meal, or wheaten 
flour) are incorporated with it. ~ 

One of the advantages expected to arise from the more extend- 
ed cultivation of this root, was, that a large portion of wheat 
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consumed as bread, might be dispensed with, and the farina 
of potatoes substituted. The recipe for making this bread, which 
is said to be excellent, we here give : 


“Receipt fr making ‘ Farina Bread.’—For any quantity of wheat-flour to 
be used, take, for one pound of the flour, about one ounce of the farina of 
potatoes. Mix the farinain a large bowl, or tub, or cask, (according to 
the quantity to be used,) with just as much cold water as will thoroughly 
moisten it. Then gradually pour into it boiling water, stirring it the whole 
time, until it forms itself into ajelly. It would make the jelly freer, and 
more easily mixed in the dough, if a small quantity of flour were gradually 
mingled with the jelly when boiling. In this state the jelly may remain, un- 
til it cools down to the heat at which the water is usually taken to set the 
sponge. Then mix the jelly in the sponge with the flour and yeast, and 
treat it aftorwards in the usual way of making bread. It will produce a 
fine fermentation, and alight, dry, and sweet loaf. 


* * 


Bread, with a mixture of potatoe jelly, has peculiar advantages. It 
keeps longer moist. It is lighter on the stomach. It toasts much better, 
and makes better bread-puddings. When the bread is baked with the fa- 
rina undissolved, the mixture cannot be so completely effected, the bread 
is heavier, and less agreeable to the taste.” 


We annex another receipt for the use of those who may de- 
light in such matters : 


Receipt fomymaking Potatoe Bread.—Pare the potatoes—slice them thin— 
wash them thoroughly—and then put them in a can, —_ boiling water 
over them, to take gut the black liquor or acid. After they have remained 
in that state for an hour, pour off the water, and put them on the fire, until 
they are brought into amass or solid body. Then add the yeast, and a 
handful of flour, switching the whole together. Then lay it into a sponge, 
make it into a dough, and put it intothe oven for baking. Not only light 
and good bread, but rolls, pastry, &c. may be made from potatoes thus 
prepared.” 


To planters generally are well acquainted with that most 
excellent commodity known among us as Potatoe Bread, made 
by the admixture of a certain quantity of boiled sweet potatoes 
te certain other proportions of wheat flour. The above receipts 
may afford some hints for its improvement. We have had bread 
made in our family after one of these receipts, only substi- 
tuting the farina of the sweet for that of the [rish potatoe, and 
we can assure our readers that it proves excellent, and as the fa- 
rina can,be preserved for years, this bread can be as well made 
at those periods when the potatoe cannot be had, as during those 
when it is in abundance. 

Our author here closes with a chapter “ On the national ad- 
vantages which will result from a more extended culture of pota- 
toes,’’ which is but little more than a repetition of what he ad- 
vanced in the commencement of the work. An Appendix and 
an Addenda are annexed, these contain much interesting mat- 
ter, which for want of room we are compelled to pass over, con- 
tenting ourselves with making one or two extracts. 

VOL. 1IL.—NO. 3. 20) 
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It will be recollected that in the first part of this treatise it was 
stated that with the addition of small quantities of gypsum and salt, 
two thirds of the quantity of dung usually employed might be 
dispensed with. It is not however in the power of all to procure 

ypsum, especially in this State where all the researches made 
or it have proved unavailing. Those, however, who may wish 
to employ it, can make artificial gypsum, the receipt for which 
is as follows : 


“« If natural gypsum is difficult to be had, or found expensive, an artifi- 
cial sort may easily be prepared, by sprinkling sulphuric acid or vitriol over 
lime in powder. ‘The price of the acid is only three halfpence perlb. It 
should be diluted with five times the quantity of water, and the mixture 
sprinkled over the lime, changing the surface till the whole :s moistened. 

he effects of this new and cheap manure might be tried at the rate of from 
three to five bushels per acre, mixed with dung. The expense would be 
a mere trifle.” 


The French method of preserving the potatoe differs from that 
recommended by our author. ‘The following extract from the 
Addenda will give a pretty correct idea of the two systems. 


‘1. Meal.—The plan of converting potatoes into meal, by slicing the 
potatoes, then drying them in a kiln, and then grinding them into meal, 
was first tried, on a great scale, by Sir John Sinclair, in 1795, and was at- 
tended with complete success. Some portion of the meal, and slices, were 
sent to New South Wales, and found perfectly good on their arrival there ; 
and other portions ot them were sentto St. Helena, and brought back to 
England ina perfect state. 

Phere can be no doubt, therefore, that the plan would answer in this 
country, for preserving (he surplus of any potatoe crop, until the succeeding 
one is perfectly ripe, and that any difficulty in drying the slices, might be 
completely obviated by the use of steam. ‘The drying, however, ought to 
be done by the application of a powerful current of hot and dry air, for po 
tatoes are very apt to be injured, by the chemical action of their component 
parts on each other, a fermentation being thus excited, which not only dis- 
colours, but communicates a disagreeable taste tothe potatoes. 

“2. Flour.—According to M. 'Ternaux’s system for making potatoe flour 
the entire potatoe is not cut into slices,and dried. but is exposed to the 
action of steam, for the purpese of facilitating the operation of removing 
the skin. The potatoes are then crushed, and exposed in that state for 
twelve hourstodry. ‘They are then pressed through a cullender, next 
spread on canvas frames, and then dried in a stove, the temperature of 
which is raised to about 100° of Fahrenheit, at which point it ought to be 
kept. When dried, the puipis called polenta, or coarse meal. It is then 
carried to the mill, where it is ground and sifted, or bolted, and the pro- 
duct is termed either meal or flour, according to the degree of fineness to 
which it has been brought. ‘The only objections which occur to these al- 
terations are, 1. That they require a great deal of machinery; and, 2. That 
the bran, or fibre of the potatoe, continues mixed with the farina, while 
the steaming and drying operations are going on, though they are after- 
wards to be separated. 

According to the British system for making flour, the farina is separated 
from the fibre, before the process of mealing is begun. ‘The farina can 
then be brought to the greatest perfection of which it is capable, rendered 
beautiful in point of colour, and cleared of any earthy taste, which other: 
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wise it is apt to have, while the fibre may be applied to any of these vari- 


ous purposes for which it is suited. 

On the whole, though the British system cannot rival M. Ternaux’s for 
ingenuity, yet it is attended with the following advantages ; 1. It is simple; 
2. Does not occasion much expense ; and 3. The potatoes are thus more 
effectually cleared of that narcotic liquor with which they are naturally 
impregnated, than when fheyare merely steamed, and not subjected after; 
wards to any washing, or cleansing operation.”’ 


_ We have been minute in our review of this work, and have 

freely extracted from it whatever we thought valuable, not only 
with a view of making its contents known, but because we 
thought many valuable hints might be gathered from it, applica- 
ble to our sweet potatoe crops. 

It was our intention to have added some remarks relative to 
the value of these crops for our climate; but having already 
trespassed much on the patience of our readers, we refrain from 
doing so, and leave it to them to make such use of the informa- 
tion here collected as they may deem proper. 





SELECTIONS. 


Ant. I.—Observations on the manner of Manufacturing Indigo 
in the Southern Provinces of India; with some remarks on 

, its Chemical Changes and Combinations. By Cuar.rs H. 
Weston, Esq. 


[FROM THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL. } 
(Concludedfrom page 106.) 


Having said thus much on this most important part of the 
manufacturing process, I shall now make some observations up- 
on the yellow extract of the leaf, which has been denominated 
‘‘ the supernatant Madeira colour liquor.” We see that the in- 
digo leaf imparts to water two distinct colouring matters—the 
blue and the yellow ; and that a solution of the latter, when a 
complete precipitation of the indigo has been effected, is bright 
and clear. ‘This extract appears to have many qualities in com- 
mon with the blue. From experiments already detailed, it has, 
like indigo, an affinity for oxygen (although, indeed, in an infe- 
rior degree,) its colouring matter is capable of being deepened 
by the absorption of oxygen, and by a further absorption in part 
precipitated. Its affinity for indigo is also great, for it is always 
combined in some degree with the granulated indigo: and 
when the yellow dye ceases to be given out from it to cold water, 
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hot water will extract another portion, as we shall by and by 
see; and again, after the whole process is completed, pounded 
indigo will afford more colour to boiling water. 

I have found that a solution of acetate of lead will throw down 
from this Madeira-colour liquor a fine yellow precipitate ; and 
Yhat this, when filtered and gently dried, remained unchanged 
after an exposure to the air for nine months. But a more deli- 
cate yellow colour can be procured, by adding acetate of lead to 
a fillered green solution of indigo from the steeping-vat, when 
the indigo is first precipitated combined with the salt, leaving the 
supernatant liquor clear. To this solution, filtered, again add 
acetate of lead, and the precipitate will be a fine yellow, brighte: 
than that separated by beating. 

I endeavoured to fix that colour on cotton-cloth, and found 
that, by frequent alternate steeping the cloth in this Madeira- 
colour liquor, and drying it, and so saturating it with the colour- 
ing matter, and subsequently steeping it in a solution of acetate 
of lead, an insoluble precipitate was effected between the fibres 
of the cloth ; and the yellow colour was imparted. But I have 
not followed up this experiment, and therefore can say nothing 
of the permanency of this colour alone, or when protected by 
an after dip in the blue vat for obtaining a green; or how the 
colour may be affected by aluminous and-other mordants. I have 
nevertheless thought that some notice should be taken of this 
experiment, impertect as it really is, that it might serve as a hint 
to some scientific indigo-planter, whose numerous opportunities 
will enable him to try whether the immense quantities of colour- 
ing matter now daily allowed to run to waste can be turned to 
any advantage. 

1 have said that the indigo leaves produce two dyes—the blue 
and the yellow; strictly speaking, however, there is yet another 
colour which may be thus obtained. * The refuse leaves taken 
from the vat, and well washed, to remove all colouring matter 
adhering to them, when boiled for an hour and a half, will ren- 
der the water yellow, tinged with green This water, kept in 
full ebullition for two hours, (supplying the loss occasioned by 
evaporation,) will, when filtered, afford a precipitate, which, 
when dried, will in colour be a dun-slate, and in quantity per- 
haps about equal to the blue extract such leaves have produced. 
This observation, as it can lead to no practical advantage, is 
made forthe man of science, rather than the man of business. 
The precipitate appears to be very impure, and mixed with some 
of the finer parts of the fibres of the leaves. 

We now revert to the manufacturing process. The precipi- 
tated indigo left in the vat wastransferred to the cloth-strainer 
within the laboratory, and allowed to drain throughout the night. 
On the following morning, the indigo is put into the copper, 
with a quantity of hot water, and raised to ebullition. As the 
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mass is gradually heating, a quantity of scum rises, which is im- 
mediately removed, and as soon as the whole is brought to the 
boiling point, the fire is withdrawn. ‘The contents of the cop- 
per are retaken to the strainers, and the drained indigois then 
divided into small portions, and each portion well worked by the 
hands of the natives. This manipulation is continued till the 
indigo be freed from air bubbles, and has assumed a close, fine, 
and smooth appearance. The whole is then carried to the press- 
ing-boxes, which are usually square, and of sufficient depth to 
leave the cake about two inches and a quarter in thickness. By 
means of a powerful screw, the water is separated from the in- 
digo, which is then left ina large square cake. This is subse- 
quently cut into small cakes, which, gradually dried in the 
shade, and carefully protected from the hot land-winds, are thus 
rendered fit for exportation. 

This dast part of the process I have described as succinctly as 
possible, because I felt I was travelling over a path already well 
trodden ; but I could not wholly pass it over, as I wished to 
muke some odservations upon the uses and effects of boiling, as 
they have occurred to my mind, and which I have not seen 
mentioned in any work upon indigo. Dr. Bancroft, indeed, 
speaks of boiling indigo in copper vessels, but this was boiling 
indigo in a weak solution of soda, for the sole purpose of remov- 
ing impurities, and therefore, differs from that we are now con- 
sidering. 

The first effect of boiling appears to be a condensation of the 
particles of indigo, because I have found that the aggregate 
quantities of indigo and water, when taken out of the copper, 
show a much greater deficiency than could possibly, I think, 
have resulted from loss by evaporation. 

Another advantage arising from boilifig, is, I should say, the 
removal of much extranegus colouring matter from the indigo. I 
have before observed that the affinity between the yellow dye 
and indigo is such, as always to combine with the precipitated 
indigo. Cold water, whether affused over, or digested upon, 
this precipitate, extracts no colour, but the hot water in the 
copper is always as strongly tinctured with the brandy colour as 
the supernatant liquor of the heating vat. 

Another advantage derivable from partial boiling is an im- 
provement of the hue of the indigo, occasioned, | infer, by an 
additional absorption of oxygen. Experience has shown the 
observant manufacturer, that indigo, when boiled, possesses a 
purplish hue, which indigo carried from the strainers to the 
pressing boxes does not possess; experiments before detailed, 
prove that oxygen is absorbed during ebullition, and even to 
such an extent as to precipitate indigo—and oxygen we know 
to be the direct cause of colour ;—we may therefore fairly infer, 
that the imprevement of tint in the copper is occasioned by its 
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absorption. The following memorandum will perhaps throw 
some light upon this part of the process, and give us some cau- 
tion as to the extent to which it should be carried :— 

** Boiled indigo for seven hours after its own proper boiling, 
and constantly supplied the loss of water : thrown upon the fil- 
tér, the separated liquor was a good brandy colour. ‘The indigo 
pressed and dried proved to be a dead blue.” 

From this we learn, first, that after the fine purplish hue has 
been acquired, we have arrived at the maximum of improve- 
mentin colour, and that any further aecession of oxygen dete- 
riorates the colour. And, secondly, that the oxygen so absorbed 
by boiling, is in a proportion far less than during the beating 
process. * 

Another use of boiling is the throwing to the surface a quan- 
tity of scum, which is usually said to consist of resinous impu- 
rities ; but of this I would affirm nothing, inasmuch as I have 
never examined the chemical qualities and nature of this sub- 
stance. 

Ihave now given a pretty full account of the dry process of 
manufacturing indigo ; in detailing which, my object has been 
to give some chemical rationale of the different parts of the pro- 
cess, to venture suppositions respecting the nature of those chan- 
ges to which the plant is necessarily subjected ; and at the same 
time to point out the grand characteristic difference between the 
steeping and the fermenting modes of manufacturing. 

This paper, Iam aware, cannot be considered sufficiently 
comprehensive in matter, as it by no means embodies the whole 
process, practical and theoretical ; and I doubt not, but to the 
ehemist, many of the preceding pages afford abundant speci- 
mens of much that is superficial, both in observation and in sci- 
entific knowledge. I was, however, alone induced to offer any 
remarks upon such a subject, from the conviction that the al- 
most entire absence of information would give to them a kind of 
artificial interest which otherwise they could not have possessed. 
It is but justice, indeed, to myself, to add also, that these me- 
moranda were originally never intended for the perusal of a 
second person, but that they formed the first experiments I ever 
made on the interesting properties of indigo. These I had 
fondly hoped, at some future period, to have extended so far as 
to give myself a full insight into the whole process, for much 
additional examination is absolutely necessary. Some of the 
advantages, for example, of boiling the indigo, as they have 
struck my mind, have indeed been alluded to, but more expe- 
riments and closer attention may bring to light other, and, per- 
haps, more important effects, than some of those already men- 


* Compare this experiment with that in which the effects of excessive 
agitation were related. 
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tioned. So, also, with respect to the other parts of the process, 
which I consider rather as an outline to be filled up by future ob- 
servations. With proper apparatus, and a little perseverance, 
(as almost every part of the manufacture may be conducted un- 
der receivers, &c.) not only may the nature of the changes 
which are constantly taking place be clearly and unquestionably 
explained, but the quantities of gases absorbed and evolved be 
_ Correctly ascertained. 

Circumstances have prevented the possibility of my renew- 
ing such delightful employments ; I therefore leave my obser- 
vations, unsatisfactory as they may be, as hints to others, who 
may have both opportunities and abilities to investigate the sub- 
ject throughout all its bearings. 





Art. Il.—Propagation of Siik Worms. 
[FROM THE AMERICAN FARMER. ] 


(Concluded from page 108.) 
« St. Charles, July 4, 1828. 


Q. 6. What process do you follow, in preparing the cocoons, 
and in preparing the eggs for the coming year, and how often 
do you hatch feeding worms in the same year ? 

A. Such part of my cocoons as cannot be reeled immediate- 
ly, and are not wanted for seed, I prepare for keeping, by expo- 
sing them repeatedly to the heat of the mid-day sun. This will 
certainly kill the crysalis, contained within the cocoon. But if 
cloudy weather prevents the use of these means, up to near the 
time the moths are expected out, ILeither steam or bake them 
in the manner commonly recommended in the several treatises 
on silk raising. But I prefer the sun. It leaves the cocoons 
better and handsomer. My method is to expose them to the 
sun, thinly spread on planks, sheets, or blankets. . If the cocoons 
are to be kept a long time, I continue frequently to expose them 
to the sun, to dry the dead insect contained within them. Those 
cocoons selected for seed, are kept where most convenient, 
until the moths begin to come from them. I put the moths on 
sheets of paper, which are spread in boxes on shelves, the floor 
or where most convenient, on which they lay their eggs. On 
each sheet of paper containing eggs. I write the day and month 
they were laid, then roll them loosely together, and keep thein 
either in a cool room or cellar until wanted the next season. A 
cool cellar will seldom keep the eggs from hatching later than 
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until about the first of June the following year. Such eggs as 
I wish to keep later, I remove early in the spring intoa dry and 
cool place in anice house. I caunot say certainly, how often 
I should wish to have fresh crops of worms hatched, were I do- 
ing business more extensively ; but probably every six or eight 
days through the summer. Last year I had silk worms con- 
stantly in feeding, from the 20th of April until after the 20th of 
October. 

There are considerable advantages in having the worms. of 
several different ages in thesame estahlishment. One advantage 
is, the same room and shelves will hold abundantly more worms 
at the same time, without being crowded. A roomand shelves 
which will barely accommodate one hundred thousand full grown 
worms, will better accommodate one hundred and fifty thousand 
consisting of four or five different ages, provided each age or 
parcel are about equal in number, and are hatched at about se- 
ven or eight days apart. Another advantage is, the same num- 
ber of hands, with the same quantity of labour, will make more 
silk, and do it with less trouble and perplexity, than when the 
whole crop of worms are of the same age and all spin at the 
same time. When silk worms are young, they are extremely 
small, and they require but little room, little food, and_ little 
attention. All the food they consume, up to the time they are 
sixteen days old, would not make more than one meal for them 
when full grown: consequently, when the whole crop of worms 
are of the same age, there is at first but little todo; but for a 
few of the last days they will eat voraciously, must all be remo- 
ved and cleaned frequently, and all set to spinning atthe same 
time. So much to do at the same time, creates a hurry and per- 
plexity which must frequently eventuate in a loss for the want of 
time to do all that is required. Such was my experience last 
year in a crop of worms, all of the same age, which made two 
bundred and thirty-nine pounds of cocoons. They would have 
made more, had they been better attended for a few of the last 
days. When the worms are of different ages, the labour requi- 
red is more equalized. A part of them will constantly be of the 
age to require considerable attention, But this parcel will be so 
small, the hands will have spare time to attend to the younger — 
parcels. I would not be understood, that I keep worms of all 
ages, and spinning worms too, on the same shelf. 1 have certain 
shelves allotted to each parcel, during a certain age ; and others 
exclusively for them to spin on. I begin with fresh hatched 
worms, placed on the shelves allotted to worms of that age. Af- 
ter their first cast, I pass them to the shelf allotted to the next 
age, and again supply the first shelf with fresh hatched worms. 
In this manner I continue, through the whole season, to bring 
young worms on to the first shelves, and pass them on, until 
they reach the spinning shelves, from which the cocoons are 
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removed, to make room for the next succeeding parcel. I be- 
lieve this mode of raising silk is somewhat new, and may not 
be approved of by those who think we should strictly follow the 
plaus laid down by the French and Italian writers. Probably, 
this is not the best mode in Italy and France. But I am sure it 
will succeed well in this section of the world. In 1826, I raised 
three crops of worms, and there was about one month between 
_each crop, which made the last crop late. In 1827, 1 had worms 
in feeding from the 20th of April until frost came late in Octo- 
ber, all which were healthy, and made good cocoons, not mate- 
rially affected by the difference in the temperature of the air, or 
time of the season in which they were made. Then, why not 
continue to feed the silk worms through the summer, and con- 
stantly have them of several ages ? It has been supposed it will 
be attended with more trouble than the common method. But 
this is certainly a mistake. Again, it has been supposed that 
the spinning worms may be disturbed by the eating worms, while 
spinning their cocoons. But as my plan, rightly understood, is 
to have certain shelves exclusively allotted to the spinning worms, 
this must also be a mistake. See the Secretary’s Manual on the 
growth and manufacture of silk, p. 117. 

It has also been remarked, that silk worms are affected by 
change of climate; that when removed to a warmer or colder 
climate, they will not do so well until after three or four genera- 
tions; and that the eggs from worms which have been raised for 
many generations in the cool spring months, will not make 
worms suitable for our dry, hot summer months. Possibly there 
may be some truth in these remarks. My experiments, as yet, 
give little light on the subject. But even admitting that silk 
worms are thus affected by change of climate, yet my plan ob- 
viates the apprehended evil. It will be observed above, that I 
write on each sheet of paper containing the eggs the time in 
which the eggs were laid. ‘This shows me the time the parent 
insect existed, and enables ine to bring their offspring into exist- 
ence at the same time the following year. ‘This plan, followed a 
few years, will produce several varieties of silk worms, some one 
of which will be suitable for each month during the summer. I 
have raised many worms which hatched out the same season 
the eggs were laid. But this hatching is generally only partial, 
and cannot be depended on for succeeding crops, unless by con- 
tinuing to breed from those which show the greatest disposition 
to hatch, we can produce a variety of the silk worm which will 
more readily hatch repeatedly during the same season. This I 
am trying to effect. My remarks on the raising of several crops 
of silk the same season, are more extended, because I believe it 
is the mode best adapted to these western states. Here, rich 
uncultivated lands are cheap and abundant, and can easily be 
covered with the white mulberry. Our summers are uniformly 
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warm, and vegetation, the leaves of the mulberry in particular, 
puts forth luxuriantly for more than five months in the year. We 
therefore can easily provide for a plentiful supply of food for the 
whole summer season, and will then certainly find it our interest 
to realize the profits of several years in one summer. 

Q. 7. What is the lustre of your silk, comparing that of the 
wild with the Italian mulberry, and both with English and 
French silk. 

A. I am confident that the American silk, from either kind of 
mulberry, is not deficient in lustre, while in its natural state ; 
but is greatly deprived of its lustre by the process used to remove 
the gum and colouring matter attached to it. Were it an object, 
the lustre might be retained. 

“3 8. How do you wind it? Do you dye it in the domestic 
way 

A. We wind or reel our silk in the manner directed in the 
several treatises lately published on silk raising. We have a 
reel made after a plan found in an old French Encyclopedia. It 
takes two threads at a time, and has a traversing bar to spread 
the threads equally on the reel. Our dyeing is somewhat in the 
domestic way, and not worth detailing. 

The above answers to your queries, I am sorry to say, are 
‘ter in too much haste. At a period of more leisure, I might 

ve gone more into detail, and perhaps have made my answers 
more acceptable. But the facts would be the same as now given, 
and [ preferred giving them inthis hasty manner, to delaying the 
answer to your letter. 


Iam, very respectfully, &c. 


SETH MILLINGTON. 
Rev. Timothy Flint. 





Arr. I11.— Outlines of Horticultural Chemistry :— Vegetable 
Physiology. By G. W. Jounson, Esq. of Great Totham, 
Essex. 


[FROM THE GARDENERS’ MAGAZINE. } 
(Continued from page 52.) 


I now proceed to consider those parts of plants which are ap- 
ent above ground. These consist of the stems, branches, 
eaves, flowers, and fruit. 

Of the first two, it will be primarily necessary to sketch the 
anatomy. The epidermis is analogous to the human cuticle, or 
scarf-skin, being the external envelope of the whole surface. It 
is commonly transparent and smooth, sometimes hairy ; in-other 
instances hard and rugged, occasionally so abounding with silica 
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or flint, as to be employed as a polisher for wood and even 
brass. In every instance it is a network of fibres, the meshes of 
which are filled with a fine membrane. The epidermis appears 
to be designed as a preservative from the injurious effects of the 
atmosphere, to regulate the quantity of gaseous matter and 
moisture respired, and as a shield from the attacks of animals, 
&ec. It iscertainly devoid of sensation. The texture of the 
_ membrane within the meshes varies much in different species of 
plants. In very succulent plants, it is so contrived that it readily 
allows the absorption of moisture, but prevents perspiration. 
Such plants are, consequently, well qualified to inhabit hot cli- 
mates and dry soils. Neither is it at all impossible that it pos- 
sesses the quality of allowing the passage of some gases, and re- 
jecting others, as the bladder of animals permits water to pass 
through its texture, but is impervious to alcohol. In old trees it 
eracks, and, in many cases, becomes obliterated, the dead layers 
of bark performing its offices. Immediately beneath the epider- 
mis occurs the cellular integument (otherwise known as paren- 
chyma and pulp.) It is a juicy substance, and, being the seat of 
colour, is analogous to the rete mucosum of man; which is red 
in the white, and black in the negro. The mass of apples, &c. 
is composed of it. Leaves are chiefly formed of a plate of it, 
enclosed by epidermis. In herbs, succulent plants, leaves, and 
fruits, if it is destroyed, like the epidermis of the same, it remains 
unrestored ; but in the case of trees and shrubs, it is regenerated 
after each removal. In leaves it is generally green ; in flowers 
and fruits of every hue. It is always cellular, and evidently acts 
a part in the secretory system of plants. 

Under the cellular integument occurs the bark, which, in an- 
nual plants, or branches of one year’s growth, consists ofa single 
layer, scarcely distinguishable from the wood; in older stems 
and branches, it is composed of as many layers as they are years 
of age. It is in the innermost of these, which is called the liber, 
that the vital returning circulation and secretions are carried on 
for the time being, almost exclusively. These layers are con- 
centric, or, as they are usually termed, cortical layers; they are 
thicker in feeble plants than in more vigorous ones of the same 
species ; they are formed of waving longitudinal fibres, the mesh- 
es of the network they thus constitute being filled with pulp. If 
the outer bark is destroyed, but the wound does not penetrate 
below the liber, the wound is healed up, otherwise tle removed 
part is unregenerated. In some roots, though only annuals, the 
bark is composed entirely of liber, and is very thick, as in the 
carrot and parsnep, in which it is evidently separated, by a light 
coloured annular mark, from the central or woody part. The 
liber is composed of various longitudinal tubes, in which the 
true sap of the individual descends after elaboration in the 
leaves ; consequently, here are found the substances that are the 
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peculiar products of each in the most concentrated state, as the 
resin of the fir, the bitter principle of the Cinchona, or Peruvi- 
an bark, &c. . I willhere pause, to remark upon some of the 
remedies which have been recommended for the removal of ine 
sects from the bark of trees. Oil has been directed to be smear- 
ed over them, for the destruction of the Aphis lanigera, ‘moss, 
&c. Whether it will answer such purpose i will not stop to ar- 
gue, but will content myself with observing that a more delete- 
rious application is impossible : for, on the same principle that 
it destroys the parasites, namely, by closing their spiracles and 
pores, and thus suffocating them, it, in a like manner, clogs up 
the pores of the infected tree, and, in every instance, insures a 
weak and unhealthy vegetation ; for it is not a transient reme- 
dy, that will cease in its effects as soon as it has attained the de- 
sired end. The oil dries, and, as it were, forms a varnish over 
the epidermis for years, unremoved by exposure to the atmos- 
phere ; and this effect is more decidedly insured, by linseed oil 
being the kind recommended, it being one of the most unctuous 
and quick-drying of the oils. The most effectual, most salutary, 
and least disagreeable, is a remedy of trivial expense, and 
which a gardener need but try upon one individual to insure its 
adoption. It is, with a hard brush, dipped in a strong brine of 
common salt, as often as necessary, to insure each portion of 
the bark being moistened with it,to scrub the trunksand branch- 
es of his trees atleast every second year. It most effectually 
destroys insects of all kinds, and moss; and the stimulating in- 
fluence of the application and friction is productive of the most 
beneficial effects. ‘The expense is not so much as that of dress- 
ing the trunks with a solution of lime, which, however efficient 
in the destruction of moss, is not so in the removal of insects ; 
is highly injurious to the trees, by filling up the respiratory pores 
of the epidermis; and is decidedly a promoter of canker. Let my 
remedy be brought by every orchadist to the test of experiment, 
under his vwn eye, that it may be effectually done, and he will 
not require me to theorise. Facts are stubborn opponents. If 
the fibres emitted by the ivy, by which they cling to other trees 
for support, do not aid it in obtaining nourishment, yet, by fill- 
ing the respiratory pores, they are injurious, and, for other rea- 
sons, should never be allowed to cling around serviceable trees. 
The belief that ivy draws no sustenance to itself by the attaching 
fibres, I cannot, however, subscribe to. Attached to the officers’ 
barracks at Winchester, is a very fine specimen of ivy ; its trunk 
has been severed off toa height of more than two feet from the 
ground, yet ithas for years continued a healthy vegetation. 
That the fibres have become real roots in the interstices of the 
wall, which is built of flints and mortar, I will not dispute ; but 
that is only confirmatory of my belief that the ivy gains nourish- 
ment by their means. 
( To be continued. ) 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Rules for the Weather—A wet summer is always followed by a frosty 
winter, but it happens occasionally that the cold extends no farther. Two 
remarkable instances of this occurred in 1807—8 and 1813—14. With 
these exceptions, every frosty winter has been followed by a cold summer. 

The true cause of cold, or rather the direct cause, is to be found in the 
winter excess of west wind, every winter with excess of west wind being 
followed by a cold summer ; and if there is no cold before, or during a first 
excess, then a second excess of west windin winter occasions a stil! cold- 
er summer than the first. It also appears, by repeated experience, that cold 
does not extend to more than two years at a time. 

Again, if the winter excess of east wind be great, in the first instance, 
the winters will be mild, and followed by mild summers; while the sum- 
mer excess of east wind is itself, in the first instance, always mild ; but uni- 
formly followed by cold winters and cold summers, which continue, more 
or less, for one or two years, according to circumstances.— Mackenzie, Syst. 
of the Weather. 

The Tory or Black Pea of Carolina.—We find the following notice of 
this variety of the Cow-pea, in the Petersburg Intelligencer :— 

“This, for whose good conduct I stand sponser, is, of all peas under the 
sun, probably the hardiest. Ifit does not suit your convenience to gather 
it, leave it through the winter in the field, and in the following spring it 
will appear in full and vigorous growth. Plant it early in March or April 
with your corn, and inthe fall season, the corn from the tassel to the 
ground will literally be enveloped in peas. I really mean no exaggeration, 
but do verily believe it will fertilize the earth much sooner than clover, 
and that there is scarcely any land too poor for its production. As food for 
man and beast, it is probably the most nutritious of the pea family; it, 
however, requires double the usual time to boil, in consequence of its be- 
ing so exceedingly hard. A friend from the south assured me he has known 
it sown in the spring on wheat, and that it afforded a better dressing for the 
land than any crop of clover he had ever seen. 


Method 4 separating the Fibre from the Seeds of Cotton.—Windmills are 
erected in Barbadoes to clear cotton from its seeds. The cotton, when 
nutied from the pod, envelopes the seeds, and forms a covering for them. 

o separate it they cause it to pass between two small metallic rollers plac- 
ed horizontally one over the other, and turned by the windmill. These 
lie so close on each other, that they will only permit the wool to pass, 
which falls into a box on the opposite side, while the seeds fall in front of 
the rollers.—Mechanic’s Magazine. 


To correct Damaged Grain.—Musty grain, totally unfit for use, and which 
can scarcely be ground, may, it is said, be rendered perfectly sweet and 
sound, by simply immersing it in boiling water and letting it remain till 
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the water becomes cold. The quantity of water must be double that of the 
corn to be purified. The musty quality rarely penetrates through the husk 
of the wheat, and in the very worst cases it s not extend through the 
amy-laceous matter which ‘Ties immediately under the skin. In the hot 
water all the decayed or rotten grain swims on the surface, so that the re- 
maining wheat is effectually cleansed from ail impurities, without any ma- 
bog yr It is afterwards to be dried, stirring occasionally, on the 
‘iln.— Ibid. 


Fruits and Frosts.—President Dwight, in his “ Travels in New England,” 
&c. says, the common opinion. thet tender plants and fruit trees ought to 
be placed in a warm southera exposure, to preserve them from frosts, 1s 
erroneous. He adduces many facts to prove that fruit trees shouid be 
planted on north-western, northern, or western declivities, where they may 
be exposed tothe north-west winds. A white frost being merely n 
dew, the great object should be to keep the dew from resting on the plants. 


"This can be effectually done only by exposing them to the free access of 


the north-west winds, the source of almost every white frost. Plants from 
which the dew is swept away by this wind will escape ; while those, which, 
being sheltered from its current, retain the dew, will be destroyed. 
ajor White. of South Hadley, had an orchard on the north-western de- 
clivity of a hill, exposed to the strong winds that blow through the gap 
between Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke. These winds swept the dew 
from this orchard so effectually that its blossoms regularly escaped the in- 
juries of such late frosts in the spring as satuoyes those of the surrounding 
country. The inhabitants of South Hadley styled such afrost Major White's 
harvest, because in such years his cider commanded a very high price. A 
Mr. Lyman of Hockanum, informed President Dwight, that in his garden, 
which was exposed to the north-west winds, the white frost has never done 
any injury to the vegetables—Hamp. Gazette. 


Preservation of Trees in Winter.—In iron founderies, such as the paren, | 
for cannon at Munich, it is customary to stir the melted metal with a branc 
of green oak; and notwithstanding the great heat of the metal, the green 
wood is not affected deeper than about the twentieth part of an inch. This 
striking fact is explained from the non-conducting power of the sap ; and 
upon the same principle it is that the bodies and branches of trees, not hav- 
ing the covering of snow which the roots have, are protected from the 
operation of cold by their sap increasing in spissitude, and, of course, in 
non-conducting capacity, as the winter approaches. On similar principles 
we may account for the preservation of various kinds of fruits. —J. R.— Mag. 
Nat. Hist 

Vegetable Anatomy.—Dr. Dutrochet has discovered that, if you submit 
any part of a plant to the action of hot nitric acid for a short space of time, 
all power of cohesion is lost by the vessels, » hich become transparent, and 
are easily separable from each other by gentle dissection. So complete is 
the effect of this agent, that even the most delicate cells of the cellular tis- 
sue become disengaged from each other, and may be examined singly, and 
with perfect ease. We rejoice in this discovery, as it will enable gardeners 
and others who cannot affurd to purchase compound miscroscopes, and 
delicate dissecting instruments, to verify the <4 of Mirbel, and many 
of the ingenious experiments of Knight, and other physiologists, aad, pro- 
bably, to make new discoveries themselves. 

manner in which Dutrochet performed his experiments was this :— 

‘“T placed,” he observes, “a fragment ofthe plant I was desirous of study- 
ing, in a little phial filled with nitric acid, and plunged it into boiling water. 
By this operation, the parts which compose the cellular tissue lost their 
power of cohesion, and became transperent, which rendered their examin- 
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ation much less difficult. At the same time, the trachew and the other 
vessels filled with an aériform fluid, which is also a great assistance in view- 
ing them. Care, however, must be taken that this operation be not too far 
prolonged, because, if it be, the vegetable tissue will be destroyed: the 
observer must regulate the time which the plant is to remain in nitric acid 
according to its greater or less degree of delicacy. Generally, the time for 
suspending the experiment is indicated by the angen having becom 
transparent, and being capable of easy separation. To make the observa- 
tion, I throw into water, in a watch-glass, the smallest ible morsels 
which can be procured by mere mechanical division, and I place them 
~ under the microscope.”’—Gardener’s Magazine. 


Sucking Calves.—A very intelligent and practical farmer states that he 
considers nothing more conducive to the thriving of sucking calves than to 
keep in their pens an ample supply of dry yellow loam, of which they are 
at liberty to eat as freely as they choose. They will use it eagerly, and he 
regards it as of more value for them than Indian meal. There is no better | 
evidence of its utility, than the fact that no man’s calves find a readier sale 
or bring a higher price in our market than his. The philosophy of it we do 
not pretend to explain.—New England Farmer. 


Swarming of Bees.—The ingenious President of the Horticultural Socie- 
ty. Mr. T. A. Knight, has been led from repeated observation to infer, that, 
in the swarming of bees, not a single labourer emigrates without previ 
iuspecting its proposed future habitation, as well as the temporary stations 
f rest where their numbers collect soon after swarming.— Philosophical 

agazine. 


How to produce Animals of either sex.—M. Garoude Buzareigues publish- 
ed in 1825, some experiments relative to the reproduction of various do- 
mestic animals, more particulariy of sheep. In a late number of Magendie’s 
Journal he has resumed the subject, and has related the result of some ex- 
periments made with two separate flocks of sheep. Inaddition to these, 
there are many observations on the same subject applied to mares and cows; 
but the most important relate to sheep. 

A flock of sheep were divided into two equal portions, and a smaller or 
greater number of male or female lambs were to be produced at the will 
of the proprietorin each of these. The plan adopted to ensure this result, 
was to employ very young rams in that division of the flock from which it 
was desired to obtain females ; and strong and vigorous rams of four or five 
years old in that from which males were to be procured. The first division 
was also recommended to have a more abundant supply of food, and more 
repose than usual, during the period of impregnation. The following table 
will show the effect of the first experiment : 

Sex of lambs. 


a dh a 
Age of the mothers. Males. ee 


2years - : . . 14 
3 - = - ° 16 - - 39 
iP Makin i - . 5 - 21 
5 and upwards of Nd ~ é 
Total 53 
At another farm :— (ex 
2years - 7 
3 . ° 15 
4 - - 33 
5 and upwards . 25 
Total 90 
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Another experiment is thus related :—A flock of 106 sheep was divided 
‘into two sections of forty two each, one containing the strongest ewes, of 
four or five years of age; the second, consisting of the weakest, either less 
than four, or more than five years old ; the first section was intended to pro- 
duce a greater number of females than the second ; and after having been 
marked, and placed in good pasturage, four rams, about ten months oid, 
were turned into them. The other section received two rams each aged 
more than three years. The remainder of the flock, making up the number 
of 106, belonged tothe shepherds; they are stronger, and better nourished 
than the rest, and these, forming a third section, were placed under circum- 
stances similar fo the second. 

The result of the lambing was thus :— 

Males. Females 
First section - - - - Be - B 
Second - - - - 2 -- 14 
Third - - lie aERrestis <oF ei o> 


There were four double births ; two of which, in the first section, produ- 
ced four females; the two others, belonging to the second and ‘third sec- 
tions, produced three males and one female. 

It is to be remarked, that the lambs, proceeding from the first section, 
were in all respects as fine as those begotten by the older and stronger 
rams. 

M. Garou next carries his inquiries to the reproductive power of the mare 
and cow. Respecting the first of these, he observes, that wishing to obtain 
more female than male foals, he fed his brood mares on fresh food; that 
he chose for propagation only such as had not been foaled, or even nour- 
ished by the mother, the preceding year, and did not give them the stal- 
lion until they gave evident signs of being in heat. Five mares, so chosen, 
produced five female foals ; and by following the same method, out of thir-- 
teen foals, dropped that year, eleven were fillies ; and one of the two colts 
was the product of an old mare. He observes, that some mares of a re- 
markable vigorous appetite always bring forth females: while those of a 
os ge constitution have constantly produced males.—Lon. Med. and Phy. 
our. 

To Wheat Farmers.—The following is extracted from the Kentucky Re- 
porter :—‘ I am an old miller, and have observed the progress of the wea- 
vel for many years, and I offer you my opinion as tothe mode of saving 
your wheat. 

The egg of the weavel is deposited in the wheat while growing. » When 
the eee is put in bulk, it usually becomes moist and warm, the egg is then 
hatched into a worm, and whilst in that state, it injures the wheat. With- 
out this warmth the egg does not hatch, and the grain remains sonnd. Then 
to prevent the hatching of the weavel, the wheat must be kept cool. The 
most certain way to do this isto dry it well inthe sun, and then spread it 
thin on a cool floor until used or sold. This mode of saving wheat proved 
successful in many instances last season, and where it was carefully attend- 
ed to, in no instance failed, as far as | have understood. There is another 
mode of preserving wheat, which is equally effectual ; that is, kiln-drying 
it, which kills the weavel in the egg. 

And sometimes it is saved by leaving it in the field in hand-shocks for ten 
days or two weeks, if during that time the sun shines very hot. The great 
heat of the sun operates like a kiln to destroy the weavel. 

If, however, the wheat is well dried and kept cool afterwards, that is all 
that is necessary. To accomplish this,it must not be put in bulk in garners 
or rail pens ; because in that situation it undergoes a sweat that generally 
hatches the worm. When well dried, spread it out on a cool dry floor, and 
J doubt not it will escape the weavel. 

F. KEATLEY. 


Lexington Steam Mill, July 4, 1829. 





